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STATEMENT OF SPONSORSHIP 


7= American Jewish Congress is sponsoring the publication of JUDAIsM: 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF JEWISH LIFE AND THOUGHT as part of its basic 
policy “to stimulate an informed awareness of Jewish affairs, encourage Jewish 
scholarship and adequate opportunities for Jewish education, and generally 
foster the affirmation of Jewish religious, cultural, and historic identity.” 

Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedicated to the 
creative discussion and exposition of the moral, religious, and philosophical 
concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the problems of modern society. 

The Board of Editors, composed of distinguished scholars and thinkers drawn 
from every segment of Jewish life, is vested with full authority and respon 
sibility for the contents of this Journal. Views and opinions expressed in the 
articles and reviews are those of the contributors and do not necessarily reflect 
the position of the American Jewish Congress, which is sponsoring the 
publication of this Journal as a service to the American Jewish community 
and to all who seek to understand the nature of the Jewish tradition and its 
modern significance. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


I" INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest for a 

world-view on the issues that are timeless — the meaning of life, the chal 
lenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance of the individual, his 
relation to society, and the goal of history. In order to advance this enterprise 
of spiritual discovery of our time this Journal has been projected. It will be 
primarily concerned with the philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as 
a factor in the contemporary world 

We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value today 
for Jews and for the world...At the same time, we dissociate ourselves from 
the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party lines on the contempo 
rary Jewish scene... The members of the Board of Editors, like their associates 
among the Contributing Editors, belong to every school of Jewish life or to 
none. The trends popularly referred to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, 
Reconstructionism, as well as others that as yet have no specific names, have 
their advocates among us, though no institution or movement is officially 
represented...Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these 
pages, but we shall be at one in opposing the dogmatism which takes for 
granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly on truth and 
the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary point of view. 

Jupatsm will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of freedom. 
Our columns will be open to anyone who has something significant to say 
and the ability to say it well. New and unconventional interpretations, what 
ever their standpoint, will be welcomed from every source, for we share the 
conviction of the Talmud that “Both these and the others are the words of 


the living God.” — From the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward 
a Renascence of Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 











THE 


NEW “CANAANITES” 


IN ISRAEL, 


An Analysis 


BARUCH KURZWEIL 


OR at least a decade now, the Jewish 
TF ioletaaibia of Israel has been aware 
of a small group of young people in their 
midst who with stubborn persistence re- 
fuse to be drawn into any of the existing 
spiritual or political groupings. Through 
various media, including their journals 
(Bamaavak, Aleph), these young people 
proclaim that while they recognize their 
biological kinship with the communities 
that were scattered by historical circum- 
stance throughout the world and are 
called Jews, they are not aware of them 
selves as Jews. Not only is the whole com 
plex of Jewish religion alien to them; 
the preceding generation had rendered 
it distasteful to them. Its commands, fes- 
tivals and rituals accord with neither 
their ethical sentiments nor the rhythm 
of their lives. The former no longer ex- 
press their joy and sorrow and are equal- 
ly powerless to symbolize their aspira- 
tions or concretize their grief. The whole 
structure of Jewish religious and moral 
life as it was crystallized in Judaism dur- 
ing the past 2500 years offers them noth- 
ing positive. Even the nationalist concept 
of Judaism, widely accepted since the 
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BARUCH KURZWEIL, a resident of Haifa, Israel 
is a prominent literary critic and teacher. His 
analyses of current Israeli literature appear regu 
larly in Ha-Aretz. This essay appeared originally 
in Hebrew in Luach Ha-Aretz, 1952. Its English 


version is the work of Theodore Friedman. 


rise of Zionism — that is, since the af- 
firmation of the process of secularization 
of Judaism —does not, in their judg- 
ment, form a satisfactory basis for a new 
life. Zionism, the movement of Jewish 
national renascence, cannot serve them 
as a spiritual home. It, too, wears in its 
very essence the imprint of its birth- 
place, the imprint of the Jewish Galuth. 
Zionism and Jewish religion are both 
founded on a common axiom: The Jews 
are a people; not so in the eyes of the 
Young Hebrews. The axiom, they argue, 
is overstated. Jews can become a people 
but only if they undergo a complete 
transformation “The Jews are not a 
homogeneous people; close to half of 
them are of Asiatic and African origin 
and are to be completely distinguished 
from the Jewish immigrants coming 
from Europe.” (From an article in Aleph, 
June 1951, entitled, “The Native Born 
Youth That Is Distinctly Un-Jewish In 
Its Physical Structure, Its Outlook and 


Its Horizons.’’) 

Let no one mistake the nature of the 
problem. It is most certainly not the 
perennial problem of the struggle be- 
tween the old generation and the new. 
This break with the total content and 
values of the Jewish tradition possesses 
a character all its own. It would seem as 
if the natural tie with Eretz Yisrael and 


with the Hebrew language — the latter 
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their mother tongue iS the sole bond 


that forms a consciousness of unity of 
fate. In contrast with this inherent, al 
most physical bond, all other links ap- 
pear nugatory. “In Israel, however, the 
new generation is beginning to detach 
itself from the Judaism of the tradition; 
sooner or later, it 1s bound to establish 
a new modern form for the national 
ethos, a form destined to expand and 
grow. The conditions for a Hebrew re- 
nascence include the re-discovery of the 
Levant as a single country and hence, 
the definition of the national Hebrew 
entity as a territorial, cultural society 
open to any man no matter what his race 
or faith.” (From the article cited above.) 

From the vi wpoint ol the members ot 
this school of thought, the development 
in the relationship between the genera 
tions is in its essence completely different 
what occurred, tol 


from example, in 


Europe at the beginning of the nine 


teenth century. In no important sense ts 


that historic struggle within the Jewish 
camp between the “forces of enlighten 
ment” and the “forces oft re livious ob 
scurantism” comparable to the present 
phe nomenon. The distance that stretches 
between the “Young Hebrew” and the 
“immigrant” stemming from some non 
Israeli community is infinitely greater 

so they maintain — than that which sep 


arated the assimilated 


European Jew 
from his brethren who remained faithful 


to the identity. 


tradition and Jewish 
Even the extreme assimilationist in Eu- 
rope or America was covertly conscious 
of the illusory character of his assimila 
tion. Essentially, it was a negative act: 
the breaking with the ties and forms of 
his former life. Its positive aspect, the 
desired integration into the dominant 
majority, always remained more or less 
problematical. Ultimately, it was con 
ditioned by a force beyond his control: 


the attitude of the host people toward 
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the Jew. Inwardly, the assimilated Jew 
always felt a gnawing doubt. Had he 
really succeeded in achieving a positive 
assimilation? 


In terms of inner experi nce, 1f not in 


break of 


the Young Hebrews with the Tewish tra 


historical-spiritual terms, the 
dition possesses a final, absolute charac 
ter, more absolute and irretrievable than 
any act of assimilation in the past. Its 
decisiveness derives from the fact that 
what they seek is in no wise dependent 
upon their acceptance by strangers and 
hence it be St, alwavs contingent ind ip 
proximate. What they strive for is, as it 
were, their own self-discovery and the 
fulfillment of their native spiritual po 
tential, a potential conditioned only by 
factors whose re lity cannot he rainsaid 
their own state and their own language 
tut they, unlike the previous generation 
which was born and reared in Galuth 
are untouched by anv force. either social 
religious, national or political in charac 
ter that would indicate as either desirable 
ra) necessary the continuation in any 
form of the traditional Tewish life. They 
iTrcvuse that despite the ir total nee ition of 
the past and their alienation from it 
they stand on firm ground: they are in 
digenous to the land. This factor and no 
other will determine their cultural and 
political stvle and content. They are the 


Hebrew 


they intend as pure prose. It carries no 


nation. The latter statement 


rousing sentimental or nostalgic ove 


\ Zion 


ist becomes a Jew for a variety of reasons 


rones. They cannot be Zionists 


It may be an act of decision. His member 
ship in a religious community mav have 
become mooted by reason of his dissols 
ing religious faith or he may have come 
to recognize the impossibility of com 
plete, positive assimilation, a recognition 
that gave rise to the movement for 
auto-emancipation. The Young Hebrews 


maintain that their existence as the He 
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brew nation is a natural self-evident fact 
that requires neither apologetics nor ro- 
manticism. In their naturalistic universe 
of discourse, even the phrase “Jewish 
Renaissance” is void of meaning. “No 
one is a Hebrew except he who its a na- 
Land of the Hebrews. And 


whoever is not a native of this land, the 


tive of the 
Land of the Hebrews, cannot be a He 
brew and never was a Hebrew. Whoever 
comes from the Jewish Diaspora is a 
Jew and not a Hebrew and he can only 


be a lew, a good or bad lew, proud or 


Jew and 


identical. He 


who is a Hebrew cannot be a Jew and he 


submissive but still a Jew. [he 


the Hebrew can never be 


who Is a lew cannot become a Hebrew. 
\ member of a nation cannot be a mem 
ber of a sect that regards its constituents 


as comprising more 


nothing than a 


sect. 

It is precisely these simple declaratory 
sentences that one ought regard as the 
key to the thinking of the group. Thess 
plain words are the most direct and nat 
ural revelation of the mood of the move 
ment. Any critique of its ideology that 
does not reckon with the seriousness and 
severity of this mood, at once as banal 
as it is frightening, must necessarily fall 
wide of the mark. One does not argue 
with facts. One can uncover their roots, 
one can combat them. Success in battle 
depends upon one’s understanding the 
nature of the enemy and properly evalu- 
ating him and his war potential. If one 
wishes to turn an adversary into a friend, 
then one must utilize the means that will 
carry the power of conviction with one’s 
opponent, otherwise, your enemy re- 
mains your enemy. 


IT 


It is customary to minimize the im- 
portance of this group. One points to its 


limited membership. I claim no authori- 


tative knowledge of the number of 
Young Hebrews. I assume that the official 
membership of the group is very small. 
sut unfortunately, I am not certain that 
this very fact can only serve to materially 
increase the dangers inherent in the 
movement. Three prime factors compel 
me to see no reason for assuming an 
attitude of complacency towards the 
potential power of the movement 

It is a movement marked by an ex 
treme dynamism. Time is on its side. 
It is a movement of youth. Its potential 
supporters exceed by far its actual ad 


herents. The spokesmen of the move 


ment are openly saying what a large 
segment of the youth is quietly thinking. 
Careerist reasons move many who are 
sympathetic to adopt (for the time being 
at least) a tactful silence. At the moment, 
power is still in the hands of the gen 
Galuth. 


“From an ideological viewpoint, we have 


eration of Zionists bred in the 


virtually no rival claimant for the lovalty 
of the coming generation or even for the 
eTown youth The gene! ition that 
might have offered leadership to those 
after it is lost. The old Zionist 


leadership with all its factions has for 


who com 


feited its standing with the youth: Zion- 
ism generally is caught in a process of 
unhalted decay.” (Aleph, November- 
December, 1950.) 

Thus, the movement fastens its hopes 

and not without justification — on the 
future. It sees the rising generation as 
its natural, inevitable ally. Here, we con- 
front a new and significant reason that 
ought prevent us from minimizing the 
importance of the movement simply be- 
cause of the paucity of its present ad- 
herents. Superficially, its claim that it has 
the field to itself is easily.refuted. One 
thinks at once of the power of a variety 
of competing groups of various political 
shadings. But are not the latter, insofar 
as their hold on the youth is concerned, 
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purely episodic? True enough, the ele- 
ment presently wielding the dominant 
influence over the youth is not as inef- 
fectual as the movement of the Young 
Hebrews would like to believe. The as- 
sertion that the generation that might 
potentially ofte leadership is lost Is a 
gross overstatement. Yet, in all honesty, 
one must admit that the spiritual and 
moral forces emanating from the ideals 
that once inspired the youth are in a 
state of rapid decline. Their place is be- 
ing taken by a vacant cynicism. We are 
paying a high price for the indifference 
to the values of Judaism. The failure, 
either by reason of lack of will or ability, 
to take a vital stand on the values of 
Judaism has created a spiritual vacuum 
among the youth. Even a small group 


can make much out of this situation. 


The youth movements, including those 
of religious character, are actually off- 
shoots of political parties. All of them 
have failed to confront in any serious, 
vital way the basic problem of our ex- 
istence, the problem of the renewal of 
the values of Judaism. As far as the 


Young Hebrews are 


concerned, their 
stand on the question is unequivocally 
clear. To Ernst Simon’s question, “Are 
We Still Jews?! their answer is a re- 
sounding no. Thus, in contrast with the 
youth movements whose stand on Juda- 
ism is either nebulous or a silence tanta 
mount to indifference, this small group 
makes of its outspoken negation the ba 
sis of its new world. It solves the prob- 
lem by denying the reality of its exist- 
ence. The numerical strength of the 
present dominant Zionist element is but 
a temporary, passing phenomenon. Once 
the full impact of the radically new situ- 
ation has fully entered the consciousness 
of the youth, its spiritual leadership is 
doomed to fade away. 


"Title of an article in Luach Haaretz, 1951. 


Allowing for reservations, one must 
concede the logic of this position, a logic 
more compelling than that of contrast- 
ing the present feeble numerical strength 
of the movement with the mass character 
of the other youth movements. Such 
contrast fails to reckon with the dynam- 
ic character of Israeli society. Actually, 
there is no parallel to the rapidity of the 
social and spiritual transformation now 
taking place in Israel. 

\ statistically oriented evaluation of 
the movement falls wide of the mark for 
yet another reason. A careful examina- 
tion of the publications of “The Young 
Hebrews” reveals that though the lead 
ership speaks for a small group, it is a 
leadership possessed of an impressive 
intellectual potential. One gets the im 
pression that here is a group in forma- 
tion that some day can become a sub 
stitute for a genuinely new lite. In the 
absence of a true intellectual elite — and 
one casts about in vain for such leader 
ship today — even such relative elite as 
“The Young Hebrews” represent, can at 


tain a position of great influence 


a | 


from 
a spiritual and sociological viewpoint, 
the prospects of such attainment of pow 
er are far from remote; timid, mediocre 
judgment to the contrary notwithstand 
ing. 

One of the signs of the intellectual 
potential of the movement, a potential 
both promising and dangerous, is to be 
found in the many-sidedness of their 
fields of interest. ““The Young Hebrews” 
engage, at times, in a serious enough 
manner, and, occasionally in a dilettante 
spirit, in questions of geo-politics, arch- 
eology, history, and particularly, ancient 
history. The problems of Semitic lin 
guistics, of sociology, of Biblical research 


and mythology are not terra incognita 


to them. The relatively high intellectual 


1leph, be- 


level of their publication, 
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speaks an academically trained youth. 
In the field of the various arts, they in- 
volve talents that in their achievement 
can well stand comparison with the best 
of the young writers in other camps. 
They include painters and sculptors. 
With all our opposition to the move 
ment, one must not fail to observe in the 
phenomenon they present the breadth of 
their intellectual interests. Its many fa 
ets, despite the danger of dilettantism 
involved, give evidence of the existence 
of a spiritual movement that seeks to 
come to grips with the actuality of life 
in all its manifestations. In its encounte 
with these actualities, its emphasis is 
focused on the demands of the present. 
Out of this encounter, with its accent on 
the contemporary, a completely new at 
titude is being fashioned towards ethics, 
the Bible, religion, politics, race, econom 
ics and SO ial issuc s | he Young Hebr« Ww 
movement deliberately negates the his 
toric, a prior! world view of Galuth 
Judaism evolved through centuries of 
concentration on the jewish past. In its 
place, it puts a quasi-historical view 
based on the absolutization of the present 
Here, the movement runs parallel with 
similar attitudes of other youth groups 
towards the tradition. This group openly 
proclaims that which is tacitly accepted 
by others as a fact that hardly anyone 
questions. This handful of people has 
elevated to a system of thought attitudes 
that were current in the reality of Israeli 
life long before the emergence of the 
“Canaanites” or the “Young Hebrews.” 
The attitude of the “Young Hebrews” 
towards Judaism, Zionism, the values of 
Jewish religion, and the Galuth is un- 
mistakably symptomatic of the attitude 
of the preponderant majority of the 
younger generation. In view of this truth, 
however uncomfortable it may appear, 
the loud assertion of ideological victory 


over this small group has a hollow ring. 


iil 


[he experience and environment of 
the younger generation in Israel appear 
to the “Young Hebrews” as something 
that stands in absolute contrast to the 
Jewish experience of the last two thou- 
sand years. Since religion constituted the 
very core of the life of the Jew and with 
out it Jewish culture would have been 
impossible, it follows that the negation 
of Jewish religion as a positive factor in 
Jewish life is one of the axioms of the 
movement. There is no need to empha 
size the fact that in its opposition to 
Jewish religion, the movement does not 
mark a new departure. One should mere- 
ly note that here the movement has taken 
hold of an ideological tendency born and 
nurtured within Diaspora Jewish life. 

One ought be cognizant of the depth 
of the gulf that stretches between the 
official representatives of Jewish religion 
and a sizeable segment of the youth. 
One of the spokesmen of the movement, 
\. Amir, in an article entitled “On Edu 
cation and Its Spiritual Content” makes 
this clear beyond all equivocation. “All 
of Judaism, including its values and the 
products of its historic tradition are alien 
to the young generation. The fault is not 
that of inept pedagogues or inadequate 
methods of instruction. On the contrary, 
their best efforts have not availed simply 
because the milieu in which our youth ts 
growing up is in its very essence opposed 
to the « x perience of Judaism. The latter 
is alien to them because they are alien 
to it.?” 

Here, obviously, there can be no talk 
of adjustments that might bridge this 
gap. One does, however, pose the ques- 
tion: Is this a normal situation or are we 
confronted by degeneration, a pathologi 
cal process in the life of our people? It 


would seem as if this group of young 


"Aleph, January 1950 





people has removed itselt beyond the 


lumits of the historical process ot their 
own people \t times, they seem to sen 

the absurdity of the situation. Hence 
they aver that they, and they alone il 


the | gitimate heirs of the true histori 


destiny ot this land. [Lhe progenitors ol 


th jews wer tiebrews dur 
COUTTS t two thousand vears ot G 
they became Jews. When they, ti 
brews ibandoned nat land ol Pal stiti 
they lett an historical vacuum behind 
Lhe youn neration, indigenou rt! 
land ire ca i upon to mtinu 
interrupted histor, i ial | 
history of this land, whether considered 
as an entity or as a part ot t Midd 
Fast, 18 a blank trom w la t Bat 
Cochba tio Uu itiem t Petach 
bikvah 
From this viewpoint, the basic tault 1 

contained in the tact that ¢ uda 
IStth Pave it TCIUPIOUS TRLCT pretation to 
Jewish history. Hence, even the meaning 
ot that period ol | wish XA iIStel that 
cid Poss tru historicits tl ih bli | 
era was talsihed. Lhe ] in the land 
ol Cs / \ | cle’ nad 2 itt ry ry 

[hey were merely tl uby t t history 


mac by othe tH re im oth land the 


vacuum began to be filled not with the 
tppedal tile ot tl rzi ima ble SS Dut with 
likvah 


even Zionism itsell is Dut a part 


the establishment ol Petach 
Dhus 
ol judd ism, that Puc usm which POSSESSCS 
history. ih ot the 


no true CONTINUITY 


true history of this land begins with the 


first native generation ol Pet ich Likvah 
All the J wish communities im all the 
penerations subseq uc nt to Bar Cochba 


were the creation ot i decaying Judaism 
void of historical 
I his 


ence 1s complet ly unoriginal 


Significance 
Je wish eXIst 


I his dow 


those el 


interpretation ot 


trine was first enunciated br 


ments of Diaspora Jewry who, like the 


'\ oung Hebrews 


soueht to strip che 
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signif trict Ol lewis! ' ry ot ifs 
| " 

religious content ihe call tor i return 

to true historical meaning return pos 

sible ontv through ti ib donment of 


lucdaism as a vital factor in Jewish living 


is its ' ‘ » ' presences ina it¢ 
i reve ion to cl ) ra | iy tthve 
unmiustakeab stam t tl by 
ry iritual ment tl I up to 
I \ ittem | ii fv y 
Lil | } i " ' LES 


factor and athrmin i tl lew 
| tlel dled 
tf I I id I 
ih Young Hebr hye ttempt 
) ryil } ' i | ry it¢ 
nvolved pad ‘ ‘ ect 
ia com ‘ ty nol haracteris 
f Jewish thor modern times 
ist a \f nth 
curs ke Rabbi 0 do 
hey bat i racy i! real 
leo if root ft the mov nt are to 
uglit I : icism of 
tH k / I | titel i 
| vcl\ ited dlenia ft jewish values 
ind bi ik 1} vish continuity imiecvi 
ib cl > th ntroduct I it vavue 
vin tO t it} t 1) Lit ti roOvrAm 


tlebrew nation on the kuphrat mal 
upports the proclamation with a line ol 
irrational ar@wumentation, it enters the 


realm of myth. Its political pr 
plays striking parallels with that ot / 
Lhe extreme wing ol the terrorist move 
ment in 1947.) Lhe program ot / ht ex 
hibits, if anything, a greater degree of 
latter s out 


When 
Leht advocates spe ak otf a Hebrew State 


low inal consistency ih 
look is grounded in Jewish history 


extending trom the 


Nile, they it least 
ich il 
not orivinat 
Petah Likvah but 


Patriarch 


tuphrates to the 
base this claim on an 
ideal does 


histori Lhis histori 


with the est itblishiene nt of 
\braham, the 


there 


with 


Similarly, in their view 
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land o1 
| his 


spiritual rootedness does not 


never was a vacuum either in the 
rhve histor’ ol thre jewish people 
histori il 


yet point ih path to practi il tulfill 


ment ot th roal nor does it conceal its 
utopian characte! Bit program 1s at 
least inherently logical not so the pro 
‘ram ot tl! Young Hebrews. [They op 
pos Socialism as well as a lL heocracy In 


the combination ol the two they claim to 


the danger ot a “chauvinistic regime 
marked by a racial, relig@ious and eco 
rite cli riminution ill-suited to thr 
ds of U land and its native, Hebrew 
mine inhabit tiits 1/ phi Puan 


histori 


destiny ot f lewish px prt 1 negation 
itis religiou ind moral values, the 
Young Hebr seek to persuade them 
clves and others ot the muracle of the 
neration ol new rac i kind ot amal 
um of jews, Arabs and Kurds. [hey 
peak ot the ssibility of torming a 


uit) d nation and of founding al bh 


brews Stat my othe buphrates out of 
fusion of local ethnu 
rroups md new timigration that 
limited, as it is currently 
i Speciiy | ial Broup 

1 tee question how ill these things Alt 


to come about inal how thre lon il ( thn 


roups im the lands ot the Euphrates 
groups that have their own programs and 


purposes ive to be propelled in this di 


rection, the “Young Hebrews” pass ove! 
in silence. But when logic and logos —a 
religio-moral base cease to determine 


mens Views thes pin theu hopes on 


mvth. Lhis new myth, based on the re 


discovery ot the Semitic East in its an 


cent glory, hardly otters a parallel to the 


rediscovery ot the classical world by 


Europeans. [he latter regarded the clas 


sical world AS Posse Ssiliy extraordinary 


values. values that served them as models 
of excellence tor centuries. Certainly, no 


one regards ch Arab world today as it 


\NAANTTES” LN 


ISRAEI 


possession of such values. Furthermore, 


the classical peoples cid hot il the ho 
ment ot their re discovery abandon th il 


native habitat and enter the ethno-cul 


tural sphere of their European discover 
had 


moved olt the st ive ot history 


ers. At the time, they long sine 


Ancient 
is not only the 


forgotten Hebrew history 


introduction to the tuture, tt is also the 
foundation tor the tuture 
| Fkuphrates and tor the new people and 


idersnip being tashioned on its land 


Lhe “Youne Hebrews” are not the first 
tO put thew faith in the ren wal mvth 
\s a matter ot tact. theirs ts a belated dis 


covery. For over a century. the world has 


been sutterine trom various re 


mythical. Lhus tar. the thehrs 


reaim ot the mvthical have brought man 


kind nothing but disaster. One mav as 


Lire that thre ‘Youne Hebrews have vet 


} 
tt) le trth tilis sad chapter Ol bu mcan 


thought. One quotation from Huyzinga 
will suthes 1 hye process of barbariza 
fron occurs when myth displaces loe@wos in 
the life of an ancient cultur L | 
playin with myth iw untailine eviden 
it contused thoueht. H who opposes 


juciaism in the name of modern progres 


ive thought places himself in a ques 


tronable position when he seeks to prove 


his sense tor practical reality by 


irgu 
ment borrowed trom mvth 


From an ideological viewpoint, the 


( anaanites 


constitute an Israeli vari 


ion of a well known Jewish Galuth 


phenomenon. The onus of responsibility 


should be placed neither on the manites 


tation in its Galut/ aspect nor on its 


Ist it li VOeTsion lts roots are to bye sought 


ims tthe peculiar dialectic of modern 
tlebrew literature. From its inception, 
this literature lacked true renaissance 


retormative motils. In essence, it was an 


*]. HMuyzinga, Im Schatten von Morgen, p 
1s0 
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arena for a remarkable clash of two 
contradictory tendencies, the maskilic 
and the nationalistic-romantic. An anti- 
religious bias determined this dialectic 
judgment of the Judaism of the tradi- 
tion. This dialectal relationship charac- 
terizes modern Hebrew literature from 
J. L. Gordon through Berdicewski, Bren 
ner, T'chernichowski, Hazaz, Klatzkin and 
Schneur to A. Amir and Jonathan Ra 
tush, —the latter, two poets identified 
with the “Young Hebrews.” However, ev 
ery attempt to return to the values of the 
past placed modern Hebrew literature in 
Virtually all 


spiritual values of ou people and pal 


an ambivalent position. 
ticularly those of Jewish literature up to 
the threshold of the modern period, are 
deeply immersed in a religious back- 
ground. There is no other people whose 
entire ancient and modern culture 
with the exception of the last one hun 
dred and fifty years — bears so striking a 
religious characte In the process of secu 
larization, characteristic of the develop 
ment of modern Hebrew literature, there 
are tragic lines. There is at once return 
to the past and flight from it. A return to 
elements of a faith that had decayed was 
no longer possible. An anti-religious bias 
contradicted the first impulse to return 
to the national foundations, foundations 
practically identical with religious roots. 
J. L. Gordon in his attack on the 
ethos of the prophets and Berdicewski 
in his demand for a “transvaluation of 
values” were already negating the Jew- 
ish past. The Galuth —so they implied 
was the real sin of the Jewish people. 
In Brenner's view, the Jew was the pro 
totype of the parasite. The writings of 
Berdicewski and Brenner are simply the 
ideological amplification of anti-Jewish 
elements implicit in the poetry of J. L. 
Gordon. The echoing of Nietzsche in 
Berdicewski’s Transvaluation of Values, 


the tendencies in Frischman’s short 
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stories, In The Wilderness, the frightful 
self-flagellation in the stories of Brenner 

all these are but the extension and 
intensification of motifs that appear, now 
and again, in Gordon's epic poems. The 
heroes in the writings of Brenner and 
Gordon, Frischman’s rebels, certain he- 
roes in works of Hazaz, Tchernichowski 
and Schneour — all these are members 
of the same family. The poems of Ratush 
and Amir the poetic spokesmen of the 
“Young Hebrews” — are unimaginable 
without the antecedent poetry of Tcher 
nichowski and Schneour. The essays to 
be found in the two publications of the 
“Young Hebrews” give the appearance of 
a manifold variation of the speculative 
elements to be found in the writings of 
Hazaz. From the point of view of literary 
continuity, the “Canaanites,” as a liter- 
ary-spiritual movement, represent a logi 
cal extension of the anti-historic line run- 
ning through Hebrew literature since the 
nineteenth century. For these writers, all 
of whom called for the “normalization” 
of the Jewish people, the beginning of 
this latter process was to be sought in the 
negation ol the specifically ye wish. For 
them, the “norm” was the way of life of 
othe peoples. 

The displacement of the bi-millenniel 
Jewish culture of the Galuth by an ar- 
chaic, mythological Canaanite and pre- 
Israelite culture favored by the “Ca 


naanites” is an idea boldly lifted from 


the writings of Berdicewski, Schneour 
and Tchernichowski. This difference sep- 
arates the two. What to these writers 
is esthetic and speculative experiment 
has become the every day reality of the 
natives of this land. All of these men of 
letters knew from first hand immediate 
experience the Judaism they denied in 
their writings. With some exceptions, 
they were the products of the small town 


Fast European Judaism they 


negated. 
They knew its lights as well as its sha- 
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dows. For all their negation, their atti- 
tude towards Judaism remained ambiva- 
lent. If Tchernichowski wrote Before the 
Statue of A pollo, he also wrote his /dylls, 
a veritable Song of Songs of the Jewish 
village. As antithesis to his rebels and 
iconoclasts, Brennet apotheosiz sa whole 
series of Jewish Galuth figures. The 
same ambivalence marks the writings of 
Schneour. 

[he present generation, born in Israel, 
is far removed both by education and 
ex perience from that full-bodied lewish 
life out of which the poets referred to 
emerge. Products of an environment, 
radically different in both a positive and 
negative sense, the “Young Hebrews’ 
transform the theoretical negation of 
Galuth Judaism into living reality. Then 
kinship with then people is determined 
by nothing more than a series of biologi 
cal facts; this is their land, their languag 
and their state. Similarly, one must reck 
on with the relative absence of the non 
Jew in the Israeli milieu. ‘The very pres 
ence of the non Jew as the dominant 
group in the Galuth acted as a centrifu 
gal force, causing the Jew to cling, in one 
or another form, to his tradition 

he secular, anti-traditional education, 
to which the young generation has been 
exposed has “succeeded” beyond all ex 
pectation. The writings of Gordon, Smo 
lenskin and Mendele have deeply etched 
into the minds of our young the image 
of a degenerating Galuth. In the hearts 
of the previous generation, sentimental 
remnants of embarrassed affection and 
even longings for the Jewish village and 
its way of life still lingered. Jewish fes 
tivals and customs remained an integral 
part of the memories of their youth. The 
chanting of the cantor, the atmosphere 
of the synagogue, all these remained as 
an emotional value in a complex of nos 
talgia despite personal non-observance. 


The interval of time growing between 


the older generation of Maskilim and 
their Jewish past has served as a catalyst 
that is now producing a fresh and more 
objective evaluation of Judaism. The de 
struction of the Jewish world of yester- 
day and the disaster of the Galuth have 
brought about a conciliatory attitude 
and has even given rise to feelings of 
regret for the alienation of the past few 
decades. One hears a call for a return to 
the Jewish sources; though without any 
indication how such return is to be ef 
fected. But there can be no denying the 
genuineness of the emotional upheaval 
that has revealed all the lacks and short 
sightedness of the two previous genera 
tions. 

For our young contemporaries, how 
ever, all this has come too late. The back 
ground of this striving and searching is 
alien to them. These have no roots in 
the mental and emotional world they in 
habit: a world tashioned tol them by 
their elders. For them, no question of 
return and repentance exists. The goal 
which a return to Judaism might seek 
is for them beyond imagining. The de 
struction of the Galuth, with its annihila 
tion of a third of th ft wish people, this 
young generation regards as a biologi 
disaster. But the catastrophe hardly cai 
ries for them any experiential and emo 
tional associations. One looks in vain 
among them for the feeling of karet 
(excision) which found its great, tragic 
expression in the poetry ol Uri Zebi 
Greenberg. What happened to the Jews 
of Europe is unmitigated evil; what hap 
pened to Judaism is unallayed good. It 
will henceforth be easier to begin every 
thing de novo. 

[his state of mind is the end result of 
that process of “normalization” of which 
Zionism dreamed. It is not the fault of 
the young generation if Zionism now 
finds itself bewildered and frightened by 
the fulfillment of its dream. If one plays 
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the game of secular nationalism, one 


must not be afftrighted by its conse 
quences. It was Zionism that saw in the 
decay of religious Judaism a_ positive 
gain. A man became a Zionist when he 


a ft w. “Zion 


ism and Judaism are not identical. In 


was ho longer ible to be 


deed, they are two different, perhaps 
contradictory things At any rate, 
they are not identical Zionism begins 


where ludaism de¢ Vs if the point 


Zionism 


ind certainly not heal 


where the folk life declines 


ing for tl breach that opens up with 
of Tudaism. It is radical and 


revoluti mary m cnaractél tne Oppostit 
J ] ! ] . , " 
Vis 1 is aireadv no tonver svnonvmous 


in the davs to come.’’* Hazaz as well as 
thy lat Isane Breuel (| ade ot foudath 


I this de velopment 


Yisrael) previsioned 
and ¢ ich iccordine to his lichts reve riled 
one side of the truth. It was native overt 
simplification to assume, as many did 
assume, that Zionism was merely the 
organic continuity of Judaism. In larg 


measul it spell 


s the liquidation of Tuda 
ism. If this voune generation identifies 
Zionism with Judaism, it is because it 
does not grasp the inner tension implicit 
in the various tensions between Zionism 
and Judaism, as the latter is ordinarils 
formulated. The situation is not without 
its ironic aspects. The “Young Hebrews” 
are ignorant of the fact that it was Zion 
ism that furnished them with the ideo 
logical weapons they now wield. 

We confront here, in a tragic-comi 
manifestation, the basic situation that 
obtains in our modern literature; a liter 
ature that furiously negates what it seeks 
to renew in another form. The return 
to the past of our people —an unmis- 


takable romantic motif in the movement 


‘Hayyim Hazaz, Boiling Stones, pp. 240-242 
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of national rebirth —a 


return to the 
Hebrew langua 


u 
=) 


E. steeped as it is in reli 
PIOUS ASSOCIATIONS, he stirs, by i dialectical 


process, those very traditional religious 


elements against which the Jewish Mas 
kil revolted. Thus, the Maskil negated 


the past and returned 


the same time 


QO if at OT) and 


Lhe icerbity 
“Young Hebrews” 


md 


characteristk oO} the 
attitude towards Tuda 
rives from this inner contradiction 
: contradiction bequeathed to them by 
modern Hebrew literatur: ind thought 
In its Israeli version, it again confronts 
us with the problem of grappling with 


uur past. While 


it 18 true t} it no peopl ( nm escarne trom 


ind coming to terms with 


elf-identification: it 1s no mean educa 
nal t isk to bring the vounge ox neration 

i happvy. satisfvine confrontation with 
the nast. To achieve out of such a meet 
ing an act of identification with the full 
meaning of historical continuity is even 
more difhcult. This is the fundamental 
problem of our culture and education 
[he meeting with the past must be hap 


\ ind creatly 


ind not take on the chat 
icter of a collective trauma. Alas. how 
lew are the people who understand the 
problem and fewer still those who en 
visage a possible solution. To sum up 
we have no national cultural-educational 
program, only party lines. And because 
of this situation, materialistic education, 
in all its varieties, steadily advances. The 
extreme left, at least, has a real, practical 
ideal; albeit one that is completely alien 
to the spirit and tradition of our people 
Can one, however, honestly speak of 
“the spirit of our people and its tradi 
tion” if we lack a genuine spiritual elite 
that knows the meaning of these words 
in our own situation and hour? The of 
ficial religious parties have long forfeited 
their right to appear as the true living 
spokesmen of the tradition of our people. 


Not only do they not constitute part of 
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the answer, they are symptomatic of thi 
cTI1SIS and the decline. 

In this chaos ol disorientation, the dan 
ger of extreme solutions possessing even 
the slightest roots in the reality of the 
present increases [he two solutions ol 
our day are real enough: Marxism in its 
Russian version and autochthonous Ca 
naanism 

There is no need to en! irge on Marx 
ism and its prospects. In its Israeli adap 
tation it is consistent to the point of 
suicide. That it is a real and living force 
among the vouth, there is no gainsaving 
Its future. howevel completely hinges 
on external factors. The future of the 
“Young Hebrews” is contingent upon 
internal forces; the degree to which those 
in control of the areas of culture and 
education eTAasSp these basi problems ol 
our existence. Such understanding alone 
can eclipse the prospects of the extreme 
solutions 

In sum, the real causes of the “Young 
Hebrews” movement are to be sought in 
the developments within Judaism during 
the last century. The crisis in religious 
faith: the decline in re ligious observance 
modern Hebrew literature and the ful 
fillment of Zionism these are the pro 
genitors of the movement. One must add, 
if only by way of allusion, that a much 
wider, indeed, a universal, factor has 
been at work. Through various channels, 
this factor entered the constellation of 
forces operating within Jewish life and 
wielded considerable influence in the 
emergence of this movement. The phi 
losophy of Nietzsche, the emergence of 
mythological thinking so characteristi 
of modern man, the victory of the masses 
(as defined by Ortega), the decline of 
European culture and the rise of Neo 
Barbarism — all these have played a part 


in the development of our form of life. 


V 

Beyond all argument, the path chosen 
by the Youne Hebrews is nothing less 
than sterile and dangerous. That judg 
ment immediately raises the questions: 
How 1s the vouth to be convinced? How 
is a new path to be marked out, one that 
will reckon afhrmatively with whatever 
is genuine and positive in their aspira 
tions and, at the same time, synthesize 
these with the whole freicht of the past? 
How shall we overcome the naivete that 


presumes to build the life of a people 
ind its culture without a complete his 


torical consciousness? In a larger setting 
id with a more decided emphasis, ap 
propriate to the heightened danger in 
volved in the situation, we ought return 
and confront the “Young Hebrews” with 
\had Ha \m’'s answer to Berdicewski's 
call for A Transvaluation of Values. The 
“Youne Hebrews” micht well ponde1 
vhat Yechezkel Kaufman said so incisive 
ly in this connection. Without historical 
ind cultural continuity there can be no 
genuine perpetuation of the life of a peo 
ple. Airily, they dismiss two thousand 
vears of culture from the history of ow 
people. Such abandonment can only be 
speak an essential ignorance of what they 
propose to jettison They utterly fail to 
grasp the polarity presented by the prob 
lem of the Jewish past, a polarity aptly 
described by Bailik as demanding both 
kinus and genizah (ingathering and dis 
carding). This is the essential divide be 
tween the Hebrew writers of the recent 
past (up to the thirties of the present cen 
tury) and the younger writers. The for- 
mer knew that there can be no “discard 
ing” of the past unless it be accomplished 
pari passu by an “ingatherine”’, i.e. allow- 
ing it an active, honored role in the 


present. 
The younger writers, and not neces- 


sarily the “Canaanites” alone, are satis- 
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hed with “discarding,” not knowing ex 


actly what they are wiping out. At times, 
they sense the growing emptiness as they 
move torward towards a greater fulfill 
ment of the objective The more hon 
est and perceptive among them have be 


come perplexed and in their bewilder 


ment are seized by a grTOWING despau 
Finding no road out of a deepening 
despair, they either flee to the open arms 
of the Communist ideology or becom 
“Canaanites” and attempt to revive the 


pre Israelite 


mvthos Lhe latter how 


ever, are doomed even in their most 
personal and interesting literary expres 
sion to remain on the level of th epi 
gone. The derivation of their poetry from 
Schneou! and I chernichowski is all too 
patent. Paradox though it be the more 
striking their poetic originality, the mor 
closely do they becom identified with 
the Hebrew poetry of the Galuth 

It is imperative that all those who 
maintain an afhirmative attitude towards 
the survival of Judaism, and hence of the 
lewish peopl both here and in _ th 
Diaspora, find a common platform, on 
that will bridge provincial party faction 
alism. ‘The problem of “ingathering” 
(integrating the spiritual resources of the 
Jewish past into the present) must be met 
on a broad front, one that ought include 
governmental agencies. Such meeting 
must reckon with the profound changes 
that have occurred in the life of ow 
people as well as in the life of humanity 
as a whole. Just as group, religious o1 
racial self-isolation are no longer possi 
ble, so is a blind, self-effac ing echoing of 
Marxism impossible. Knowingly or un 
knowingly, the latter can only lead to th 
destruction of ou independent national 
life and that not alone from a political 
viewpoint. Similarly, two other extremes 
are to be avoided. The seclusion behind 
the walls of religious life that once com 


ported with Jewish life in the Galuth 


ARTERLY 
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under certain conditions is absolutely u 
relevant in both the light of the establish 
ment of the State and the present world 
Situation It is hardly less irrelevant to 
the particular role the people of Israel 
1 hye rth 


er extreme to be ivoided il ill COStsS 18 a 


must play in the world at large 
rupture between the Jewish past and 


present. Such breach can only bring 
about i complet impoverishment ol uy 
spiritual and moral life, a Levantinism 
Whos inevitable end must sp | extinge 
tion Dher iS littl time tf » be lost im the 
consolidation | our ranks and a com 
mon quest ol the goals impli 
ind = decisive ingathering | thy } 


products of the fr wish past 


ranks ot the intellectuals oO! ill the vari 


ous parties ind I do not exclud point 
action with the Young Hebr 

deed, such joint action appears to me 
essential, there will be found men who 


will dedicate themselves to the creation 
of a new elite? Only such elite ifter it 
own consolidation ind crystallization 
can become a source of mimesis and at 
the same time fulfill its great, decisive 
task of fashioning the spiritual life of the 
huge mass of new immigrants. [The pres 
ent system of education i tree choice 
according to party lines must lead to 
chaos. It will never produce the core ol 
a new elite. On the contrary, its products 
will be men whose view points have been 
pre-determined by all the present, empty 
commonplaces 

It is time for all those who direct and 
influence our educational policies to r 
examine the banalities of the Haskalah 
Che time is long past for the Maskil typ 
of the East European Jewish town who 
battled for the “light” against the “forces 
of darkness.” This provincialism often 
turns into gross folly when, for example 
it attempts to transform the Bible into a 
bearing a 


ublicistic document 


party 
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imprint. Similarly, a good part of th 
literature of the Haskalah might well be 
taken out of circulation and dropped 
from school curricula. It is no longet 
relevant to the realities of life either here 
in Aret vy in the Diaspora We can no 
longer be interested in teaching our chil 
dren that the lives of our fathers were 
lived under the sign of decay. A careful 
discrimination ought be exercised be 
tween what material is educationally 


suitadikt ind what ought he reserved tol 
historical research on the university level 
We no longer need to introduce the anti 
religious and anti-historical prejudices 
iegitimat sub clive expressions in thei 
own time, into a living situation utterly 
different trom that which gave rise to 
this type of publicistic literature. In 
stead, we yught seek | levelop im the 
heart of our youth an attitude of respect 
for the Caluth ind its ichievements 
lrue, there is no need for sentimental 
irds the East European Jewish 
town. Such frame of mind is no less pro 
vincial and dangerous than cheap deni 
eration \ disposition ol respect allied 


hy our awareness of both oul spiritual 


wil 
remoteness and proximity to the Galuth 
is what W should strive tor 

Lh development ol Jewish values is 
unthinkable unless it be accompanied, 
every step of the way, by the unfolding 


of universal human values. We shall only 


find ourselves if we will be able to locate 


OUF POSILION VIS-a-Vis the totalitv of hu 


man culture. Hence, our curricula should 
allow ample room for the study of unt- 
versal literature. In the upper grades of 
the intermediate schools, the elements of 
philosophy as ex pressed in the philo- 
sophic systems of the world’s eminent 
thinkers ought become a subject of in- 
struction 


Unless Jewish religion intends to 
achieve its own self-liquidation, then re- 
ligious life cannot be continued in its 
presently accepted forms. In this connec- 
tion, one must not neglect seemingly 
small matters. The forms of prayer and 
religious ceremonials need radical re- 
vision. It is no wonder that the soul of 
our youth is revolted by the official mani- 
festations of religious life. If we shall not 
know how to create new and more at- 
tractive forms for our religious life, forms 
that will preserve all that is precious in 
our tradition without clinging to all the 
externalia, then the Jewish religion will 
have forfeited its future. It is inescapable. 
The problem of “ingathering” and “dis 
carding” must be pondered with exceed- 
ing care 

Although I am aware that I have of- 
fered no all-embracing solution to the 
problems I have presented, I trust that 
even this analysis of the movement in 
question and the suggestions proposed 
for a new path are bound to be of some 
use in the further clarification of one of 


the basi problems of our existence. 








CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH ETHICS 


JOSEPH KL 


\ THAT ARE Christian ethics? In what 
\ wav do they difter trom the ethics 
of Judaism 


Christian ethics are so closely derived 
from the Old ‘Testament and the Tal 
mud that, as Geiger and Graetz have 
both rightly concluded, there is not a 
single ethical sentence in the whole New 
lestament which cannot be parallelled 
either in the Old Testament, in the liter 
ature of the Apocrypha and Pseudepi 
lalmudic and Mid 
rashic literature of the era of Jesus and 
Paul.! Nevertheless, there 


distinctive and specifi in the moral law 


grapha, or in the 


is something 


ot Christianity which is not tound in the 


moral law of Judaism 


But this “something” is bound up 


with the Christian conception of God, 
a conception essentially ditterent from 


that of Judaism. 


There is no doubt that Jesus ot Naza 
reth did not regard himself as God. It is 
sufhcient to mention the saying attrib 
uted to him: “Why callest thou me good? 


None 1s good save one.- even God": or 


‘vy. J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, 5th ed., 
1945 pp 118-419 
*"Mk. 10:18; Lk. 18:19 
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JOSEPH KLAUSNER, professor emeritus of mod 
ern Hebrew literature at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, is the author of History of the 
Second Temple The Messianic Idea in Israel, 
Jesus of Nazareth, From Jesus to Paul, and other 
works. A companion piece by him on “Monothe 
ism and Ethics in Judaism” appeared in the 


October issue of this Journal 


AUSNER 


the tradition that, when Jesus was nailed 
Aramaic: “My 
God. mv God. why hast thou forsaken 


to the cross, he cried in 


me?’’s ‘This is enough to prove that, like 
Second 


an unbridgeable gull 


every Jew in the time of thi 
lemple, Jesus set 
between God and even the greatest and 
Messiah. Jesus did 


not regard himself as either God or the 


holiest of men the 


Son of God. He regarded himself as the 
Messiah. Not without reason is he known 
to history as ft sus the Me ssiah”’, and not 
without reason were the adherents of his 
doctrine called, immediately after the 
crucifixion, “Messianists’’. ‘The division 
of the Godhead into three, or more coi 
rectly two, parts, the Christian concep 
tion of God the Father and God the son 
(the Holy Ghost is a later development 
to ¢ x plain how a son was born to God) 
appeared in the course of time as a de 
velopment of Jesus’ Messianic claim. In 
iluding to this claim, Jesus borrows 
from ‘The Book of Daniel‘ the title “Son 
of Man”, an appellation already regarded 
as messianic in one of the early pseude 
pigraphical works.® Moreover, Jesus fre 
quently calls God “Father”, “my Father”, 
“my Father who is in Heaven.” Although 
these are thoroughly Hebraic expres 
sions, the extreme emphasis which Jesus 
gave them could be misleading. Thus, 
Jesus is reported as saying: “But of that 
day and hour (of the end of the world) 


knoweth no one, not even the angels of 


°*Mk. 15:34; Matt. 27:46 
‘Dan. 7:13 
"Book of Enoch (c. 70 B.C.E.) 46:1-6 
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heaven, neither the Son, but the Father 
only.’’® Here, on the one hand, “the Son” 
is distinguished from God; but, on the 
other hand, “the Son” is placed between 
“the angels of Heaven” and “the Father”’. 
Jesus, then, as Messiah, occupies a special 
place in the universe. This is based on 
the Psalm which opens with: “And the 
rulers take counsel together, against the 
Lord and against his anointed’? and 
further says: ““The Lord said unto me, 
Thou art my son: this day have I be 
gotten thee’. The Messiah, then, is the 
Son of God; not indeed in the later Chris 
tian sense, according to which “the Son” 
is divine, though at the some time re- 
maining human: still, as Messiah he 
stands between God and the angels, he 
will come with “the clouds of heaven”, 
will draw near to “the ancient of days” 
and sit at his right hand — “at the right 
hand of power’’.® Without intending it 
and without willing it, Jesus neverthe- 
less brought it about that, in the course 
of time, he was raised to the level of di 
vinity. What was still inchoate and im- 
plicit in the words of Jesus was gradual- 
ly made definite and explicit by Paul. 
Paul too, like Jesus, is still far from a 
threefold, or even a twofold, division of 
the Godhead. For him too there is only 
“one God and Father of all, who is over 
all, and through all, and in all’.!° For 
him too “God is one’’,"' and “the same 
God who worketh all things in all’’??: 
and so forth. Even at the end of days, 
when death shall be swallowed up for- 
ever and there shall be brought to pass 
what is written in the verse, “Thou hast 
put all things under his feet’’,!® — i.e. un- 


"Matt. 24:36. 

"Ps. 2:2. 

‘ibid 2:7. 

"Mk. 14:62; Matt. 26:64; Lk. 22:69. 
“Ephesians 4:6. 

“Galatians 3:20. 

“1. Cor. 12:6. 

“Ps. 8:6. 


der the feet of God —even “then shall 
the Son also himself be subjected to him 
that did subject all things unto him, that 
God may be all in all’’."* Nonetheless, the 
pure monotheism of Judaism was clouded 
and blurred by Paul: primarily through 
the belief in spirits and the fear of spirits, 
which are together responsible for the 
important part played by Satan in Paul’s 
creed. Satan is here almost the anti-God, 
just as he was later the anti-Messiah 
(anti-Christ). This alone is sufficient to 
create an affinity between Pau! and the 
dualistic religion of Persia 

But there was a second reason. Paul 
could not portray Jesus as a Messiah of 
flesh and blood, as the Jews had always 
portrayed their Messiah, despite the high 
esteem in which they held him. If the 
Messiah is terrestrial, a creature of flesh 
and blood, it follows that he is King 
Messiah”; and if he is “King Messiah,” 
then he must re-establish the Kingdom 
of the House of David. The propagation 
amongst the Gentiles of the belief in such 
a Messiah —terrestrial and _ political 
would not have been tolerated by the 
Romans; and this propagation was Paul's 
life-work. 

There was also a third reason. Paul 
was not a disciple of the earthly Jesus: 
indeed, he had at first persecuted him 
and his disciples. Hence Paul had a sense 
of inferiority in relation to James, the 
brother of Jesus; to Peter, and to the 
other disciples who had enjoyed the in- 
timacy of Jesus throughout his Messiah- 
ship on earth. Paul knew Jesus, or recog- 
nized Jesus, only after Jesus had ap- 
peared to him in a vision on his journey 
to Damascus, when Jesus shone on him 
as a “light out of heaven’.’ Paul was 
therefore compelled to dwell more and 
more on the spiritual Jesus, and to re- 

“I. Cor. 15.24:28 

“Acts. 9:3; 22:9; 26:19 
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move him ever further from the Jewish 
conception of the Messiah, which is ter- 
restrial and political. Thus Jesus became 
for him “the image of the invisible.’’?¢ 
“the mystery of God’,'? “the man of 
heaven”’,!8 who is the complete antithesis 
of “the first man of earth’.!® To Paul, 
then, Jesus is, like the “logos” of Philo, 
“a man without bodily form’. Eventual- 
ly, the result of this process was that, 
instead of the words of the prophet: 
“Unto me (God) every knee shall bow, 
every tongue shall swear’’,2® words which 
Jews repeat three times a day in the 
“Alenu” prayer, Paul says: “That in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven and things on earth and 
things under the earth’”’.*! Instead of “the 
day of the Lord’, we find in Paul “the 
day of the Messiah” or “the day of Lord 
Jesus”, on which the juagment of all 
the earth’s inhabitants, and even of the 
whole creation, shall be entrusted to 
Jesus alone, as Messiah.?? It is he- 
Jesus, the Messiah, and not God — who 
shall overthrow Satan, put an end to sin 
and abolish death.** It is true that all 
this will be done “in the name of God”’ 
and “to the glory of God the Father’; 
but anyone who performs cosmic acts of 
this nature is already himself God — 
“God the Son,” to whom “God the Fath- 
er” has entrusted complete control over 
the creation, and in whose hands he has 
placed the whole destiny of man, so that 
he himself, ‘““The Father,” has, in truth, 
nothing more to do in his universe. 
Such a Messiah has outsoared the 
bounds of humanity. Of the Jewish 
Messiah it can be said: ““Thou hast made 


“Colossians 1:15; If. Cor. 4:4. 

“Colossians 2:2. 

1. Cor. 15:47, 

“Romans 5:12-19; I. Cor. 15:21-22, 45-49. 
*Is. 45:23. 

“Philip. 2:10-i1. 

=]. Cor. 1:8; 5:5; Rom. 2:16, et al. 

*I. Cor. 15:22-28. 


him but little lower than God’’,** but 
this “little” is a great deal: it prevents 
the unitarian faith of Israel being 
turned from a pure monotheism into a 
blurred monotheism. Judaism empha- 
sized the fundamental difference between 
God and man. Christianity denied the 
fundamental quality of this difference; 
and thus it removed the barrier between 
God and man, and arrived at the belief 
in a second god born of the Holy Ghost 

the third god —through the Virgin 
Mary, who is the “mother of God’’. Such 
conceptions are essentially foreign to 
Judaism and are largely influenced by 
Hellenistic idolatry in its later, syncre 
tistic phase. 

Chis conception of the Deity, altogeth 
er irrational and illogical, and derived 
from a mystic conception of Messiahship, 
is closely connected with the Christian 
ethic, which in its uncompromising ex 
tremism is also irrational and unnatural. 

Jesus as Messiah is exalted above the 
angels. He is, as we have already noted, 
a man without bodily form. How then 
could it happen that he was cruelly 
flogged and suffered crucifixion, the vil 
est of deaths? There can be only one 
answer: that he took this strange death 
upon himself of his own free will and for 
a higher purpose. 

Christianity took over from Judaism 
the idea of “original sin”, which in Juda- 
ism is called “the sin of the first man’’.*5 
Now Jesus is the antithesis of “the first 
man”: he is the “last man’. Therefore 
he took upon himself suffering on the 
cross and cruel death, in order by his 
blood to redeem mankind from “the sin 
of the first man.” Judaism holds that man 
is delivered from sin by the Law, by re- 
pentance and by good deeds. According 

“Ps. 8:5. 


*Sifre, Deut. Par. 223, ed. Friedmann, p. 
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to Christianity, mankind was purified of 
all iniquity after the crucifixion of Jesus. 


But men continued to sin, even after 


Jesus had redeemed them from their sins 
by his blood. Hence Paul’s view that, 
since it is impossible for man not to sin 
when sin is part and parcel of “the nature 
of man’s flesh’, he can only be saved by 
faith — faith in Jesus. “Flesh” and sin are 
identical for Paul: and man, “flesh and 
blood”, being by nature sinful, can be 
saved only by the grace of Jesus — “un 
merited grace This led, quit logically, 
to the belitthlement of the ceremonial 
laws. So tar was this attitude carried that 
one of the most important Church Fath 
ers, jerome, complains of the Sages ot 
Israel that they waste their time prac 
tising medicine.*® And, if memory serves, 
it is Augustine who asks: “What need 
have Christians of science? Have they 
not been give the word of God?” In con 
trast to this, the Talmud praises the 
Sages tol their scientific interests. For 
example: R. Simeon bar Halafta studied 
the life of the ant, and even carried out 
experiments for this purpose;** R. Sime 
on bat Johat studied the ways of the 
hoopoe;** and Rab Asi studied the lift 
of the naven.?® 


Jesus and Paul set repentance and eth- 
ical deeds above the ceremonial laws. In 
this they followed in the footsteps of the 
prophets. But the prophets, from Eze 
kiel and Second Isaiah onwards, also 
emphasize the importance of the cere- 
monial laws: Sabbath observance, cir- 
cumcision and even sacrifice.*° Jesus and 
Paul failed to realize that ethico-religious 
ideas which are not embodied in actions 


will never be taken up by the masses of 


“vy. Hieronymus; Prol. ad Oseam, ed. Migne, 
XXV. 820 

“Hullin 57b 

“Vayyikra Rabba, 22 

*ibid. 19, beg 

“Hagg. 2:11-13; Mal. 1:7-8 


the people, but will remain the exclu 
sive possession of individuals; and even 
these individual thinkers will not always 
be able to remain true to their convic- 
tions in difhcult times. Obvicusly, Jesus 
did not reckon with the fact that no 
people can, in daily life, retain its dis 
tinctiveness solely by means of abstract 
ethical views, and that, if Israel were to 
abandon the ceremonial laws peculiat to 
itself, it would be absorbed into the Gen 
tiles and would disappear. Paul did not 
actually make the absorption of the Jews 
his aim, but he certainly would not have 
regretted it, since to his mind, in Chris- 
tianity “there is neither Jew nor Greek’’.*! 

In Paul’s moral doctrine there is not 
much which is original, apart from his 
view of love as a fundamental ethical 
quality. Most of the ethical teachings of 
Jesus, too, are common to him and to 
the Prophets, and also to the Jewish 
Sages who were his contemporaries. Is 
there then anything which distinguishes 
his moral preachment from the moral 
law of Israel? 

In my opinion, there is a basic dis 
tinction. After all, in most of Jesus’ ethi 
cal sayings, especially “the Sermon on 
the Mount”, it is clearly emphasized that 
his morality differs from that of all who 
have preceded him: “It hath been said 
unto you thus but I say unto you thus 
and thus”, i.e. I say something which 
differs from the established tradition of 
the Jewish people. 

The following is a summary of the 
points in which the moral teaching of 
Jesus, as found in The Gospels, in the 
Acts, and to some extent in the Apocry- 
phal Gospels, professes to differ from 
the established tradition of Jewish eth- 


ics.*2 


™y. J. Klausner: From Jesus to Paul, II (1949), 
pp. 233-246 

“Index of passages in J. Klausner, Jesus of 
Nazareth, 5th ed., (1945) pp. 415 118 
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He who divorces his wife is an adulter- 
er, and the divorced wife who has mar- 
ried another man is an adulteress: for 
what God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder. But, in general, it 
is better that a man should not marry 
at all. 

It is forbidden to swear an oath, even a 
true oath. 

It is forbidden to fight against evil. 

If anyone strike thy right cheek offer 
him the left, and if anyone take thy cloak 
from thee, give him thy tunic too 

Love your enemies and pray for those 
that persecute thee, for if ye love those 
that love thee, what is your reward? See, 
even the tax-gatherers do thus. But as for 
ye, be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect. 

A man must not take thought for the 
morrow. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. Consider the lilies of the 
field: they toil not neither do they spin, 
yet King Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed as one of these. 

It is forbidden to summon any man to 
judgment: “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged” 

Whatever ye would have men do unto 
you, that do ye also unto them. 

The blessed, whose reward is great in 
heaven, are the poor, the hungry and 
thirsty, the simple and innocent (‘the 
poor in spirit’), the humble, the mourn- 
ers, the compassionate, the peace-lovers, 
the persecuted, the reproached and re- 
viled. 

“Man is Lord of the Sabbath”, and “it 
is permitted to do good on the Sabbath”, 
even if this involves work. 

Vows do not bind a man through the 
“utterance of the lips’, nor does the non- 
fulfilment of the commandment of wash- 
ing the hands defile him: What defiles 
are evil thoughts and evil deeds: murder, 


theft and robbery, adultery, false-witness 


and blasphemy; for it is not what goes 
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into the mouth, but what comes out of 
it that defiles. 

The greatest commandment is: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul”, and equally 
great is: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’; and “on these depend the 
Law and the prophets”. 

He who would obtain everlasting life, 
let him sell all his possessions and dis 
tribute his wealth to the poor. For “‘it is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The sin of the Scribes and Pharisees 
is twofold: first, that they make the in- 
essential essential, and the essential in 
essential; and secondly, that the words 
of a verse in the Law are more important 
to them than its inner meaning. 

Let him who feels himself free of sin 
cast the first stone at the harlot. 

These are moral sayings in which it 
would appear that Jesus himself saw 
something new. It is unnecessary to re 
mark that, in the other moral sayings of 
Jesus, which have not been quoted here, 
there is nothing that is not found in the 
Prophets or in the Tannaitic Midrashim. 
But even in the case of the great ma 
jority of the moral sayings which I have 
selected, where Jesus emphasizes his op- 
position to earlier teaching, it is not dif 
ficult to find parallels in Jewish litera 
ture of the periods of the First and Sec- 
ond Temple. As I have observed else- 
where: “Sometimes the resemblance be- 
tween the sayings of Jesus and the sayings 
of our ancients is so close that the forme1 
seem to us a deliberate anthology of what 
Midrash’”’.5 


And yet the ethics of Jesus are not pre 


is found in Talmud and 


cisely the ethics of Judaism. 


For Judaism has never held that a man 


“]. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, 4th ed., p 
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should not marry at all, or that he who 
divorces his wife is an adulterer and the 
divorced wife who marries again an adul 
teress. Judaism has never held that one 
should not swear at all: or that one 
should not go to law at all. Judaism has 
never held that, if anyone strikes your 
right cheek, you should offer him the 
left as well; nor has it ever held that man 
must distribute all his possessions to the 
poor, in order to gain the Kingdom olf 
Heaven for himself: on the contrary, it 
requires that “he who is spendthrift (for 
charitable purposes) should not squandet 
more than a fifth (of his possessions) .** 
Judaism has never required of man 
that he should be as perfect as God; nor 
has it ever taught that only the poor and 
“the poor in spirit”, the hungry and 
thirsty, the reproached and reviled, and 
they alone, have a great reward in 
heaven. 


[hese extreme ethical views had pra 
tical consequences. Society cannot exist 
without family life, without true oaths. 
without law and justice, and without pri 
vate property; and it is not in man’s na 
ture to meet a blow in the face with 
a request for a s cond, nor is he capable 
of loving his enemies or of praying for 
his persecutors. Hence, he who wishes to 
save his soul and to live according to the 
ethics of Jesus has no choice but to with 
draw to the wilderness or shut himself 
up in a monastery. Such a man, who is 
concerned only with his own soul, has 
nothing to do with the improvement of 
society, nation and state, or with any 
kind of community, much less with hu 
manity as a whole. It is his own soul that 
he is concerned with — and society, na- 


tion and state may do as thev please. 
This was not the way of our Prophets. 
Amos goes from Judah to the Kingdom 


of Samaria to prophesy against the house 


“Ketuboth 67b 


of Jeroboam, son of Joash. The First 
Isaiah encourages Hezekiah in his war 
with Sennacherib; Jeremiah fights a long 
and bitter battle with those who would 
revolt against Nebuchadrezzar; Ezekiel in 
his prophecies marks out the way of na- 
tional regeneration in the Babylonian 
Exile and draws up the blue-print of a 
new state tor the exiles who are to return 
to their land; the Second Isaiah gives the 
title ““mine Anointed” to the alien Cyrus, 
and preaches the Return to Zion; and 
Haggai and Zechariah urge the renewal 
of the building of the Second Temple 
Again, almost all the prophets without 
exception prophesy not only about Israel, 
but about all the Asian and African 
peoples known to them. Jonah, son ol 
Amittai, who is unwilling to bring back 
Ninevah to repentance and save it from 
the threatening disaster, is taught a strik 
ing lesson by God through the medium 
of a storm at sea and a gourd. It is true 
that Jer miah says: “Oh that I had in the 
wilderness a lodging place ot wayl iring 
men; that I might leave my people, and 
go from them!’’** But in fact he remains 
amongst his people, and up to his last 
day actively shares in the bitter destiny 
of his nation and state. There were Es 
senes in Israel who withdrew from the 
life of the State (though even then not 
permanently: they too fought against the 
Romans in the great war which preceded 
the Second Destruction); but they have 
passed away like a shadow, and even 
their name would have been forgotten 
in Israel, if it had not been preserved in 
Greek by Josephus and Philo. What was 
the origin of this difference between Jew 
ish and Christian ethics? 

In my view, the difference originates in 
Christian monotheism, which is essential- 
ly different from the monotheistic faith 


of Israel. As we have seen. the trinitarian 


ter, 9:1. 
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belief arose from the Messianic faith of 
Jesus and his disciples. As Messiah, Jesus 
proclaimed: “The time is fulfilled, and 
the Kingdom of God is at hand: repent 
ye, and believe in the gospel’”’.*® Now, if 
the Kingdom of God, which is the same as 
the Kingdom of the Messiah, “is at hand” 
“the time is fulfilled’’, it follows 
that the Messiah cannot attach any im- 


because 


portance to the life of the actual present: 
his gaze is fixed on the life of “future 
days’, the life of “the days of the Messi- 
ah”. Hence the superhuman moral con- 
duct which Jesus demands of man. Not 
that his moral law is really a “transition- 
al morality” (Interims-Ethik of the Ger- 
man theologians), which is appropriate 
only to the short period preceding the 
coming of the Messiah; it is a morality 
without which the coming of the Messiah 
cannot be hastened; and therefore it can 
not be a normal, human, realistic moralli- 
ty suited to the life of the present. Nor 
is this all. 

Ihe Jewish Messiah is, above all, the 
redeemer of his people and of his coun- 
try, and also the redeemer of mankind. 
He redeems it from war (“nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation’); he 
redeems it from tyranny (“and he shall 
smite the earth (tyrant) with the rod of 
his mouth and with the breath of his 
lips shall he slay the wicked”); and he 
makes peace in the world (“and the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb’’). But nowhere 
is it stated that the Jewish Messiah will 
redeem mankind by his blood, and that 
by his death (the death of the Jewish 
Messiah is a natural death*’) will atone- 
ment be made for all sins. It may be con- 
jectured that Jesus too dreamt of redeem- 
ing his people from Roman bondage. 
But he did not associate this redemption 
with rebellion against Rome, at least not 
only with political and military rebel- 

Mk. 1:15. 

"IV Ezra 7:29. 
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lion: fundamentally, he associated the re 


de mption with 


repentance and go rd 


deeds. Paul glossed over this national and 
political aspect, since it was, as we have 
already remarked, dangerous to give it 
prominence in the time of Roman rule 
The whole activity of the Messiah was 
turned by Paul into something purely 
spiritual, something which the Romans 
did not understand and in which they 
were not particularly interested. To them 
it was simply a “superstition”, which 
there was no obvious reason to persecute. 
Thus the Christian Messiah became en 
tirely spiritual and entirely mystical. His 
spiritual and mystical nature was grad 
ually raised into something supernatural, 
something beyond actuality — beyond 
the needs of society and state. 

The God of Israel is the God of good 
ness, but he is also the God of truth and 
righteousness, even as His prophets are 
prophets of truth and righteousness. The 
prophets always speak of the good in 
store for the righteous in this world, but, 
at the same time, as God of righteous 
ness, “the Lord is a God of vengeance’ 
who does not let sin pass unpunished 
Furthermore, since the God of Israel 
“summons the generations from the be 
ginning; He is the first and with the last 
there is He’’,®5 He is the God of history 
through whom the sins of one generation 
certainly bring subsequent punishment 
upon the second and the third genera- 
tion: “visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, upon the third and 
upon the fourth generation of them that 
hate me’’.®® 

Christianity is the faith of mercy, the 
religion of love. But even Jesus himself 
could not remain true to his own teach 
ing. He threatened his opponents, the 
Pharisees, that upon them would “come 
all the righteous blood shed on the 
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earth”;*° and he threatened Capernaum, 
Chorazin and Bethsaida,*! and every city 
which should not receive his disciples, 
that “it shall be better for Sodom and 
Gomorrah on the Day of Judgment than 
for it’’.*? The Gospels contain violent 
curses from Jesus’ lips which*® are every 
whit as harsh and savage as those found 
in some of the Psalms. However, since 
“none is good save one, namely God”’, and 
since this actual workaday world with 
its evil and wickedness, is no more than 
a transition to the impending Messianic 
age, Jesus’ moral teaching ceased to pro 
vide a firm basis for the life of human 
society. True Christianity, the Christiani 
ty of the Sermon on the Mount, cannot 
be practised in an organized Society o1 
State, where there must be resistance to 
evil, there must be law and justice, there 
must be family life, there must be se 
curity of life and property. Christianity 
does not embrace all life’s needs. It seeks 
to live as the “lilies of the field’, without 
care for the morrow. This means despis 
ing the ceaseless advance of human civili 
zation with the good and evil which 1 
inevitably brings in its train. Moreover, 
despite “the Day of Judgment” for sin 
ners, the God of Christianity is no long 
er the God of history, because He is not 
the God of righteousness, but the God 
of love and “unmerited grace”: “He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
the good’’** — without distinction. ‘This 
attitude stands in sharp contrast to that 
underlying the Biblical story of the 
Flood as it stands in opposition to the 
main trend of Rabbinic ethics. 

Judaism too sees in God the God of 


love and mercy, and it was Judaism 


‘ 


which coined the expression, “our Fath- 
“Matt. 23:35. 

“ibid. 11:20—-24 

#“Mk. 6:11. 

“cf. eg. Matt. 13:3, 23:33-36, 24:51, 25 et al. 
“Matt. 5:45. 


er who art in heaven.’ But it also fre- 
quently employs the compound expres- 
sion, “our Father, our King’’: the God of 
Israel is the “merciful Father’, but at 
the same time He is the “just King” 
(cf. Shemoneh Esreh prayer). 

Judaism created the great ideal which 
is summed up in the hope that a day will 
come when “the golden age will be es- 
tablished by the kingdom of the AIl- 
mighty” — the ideal of “the Kingdom of 
Heaven”. Judaism knows of only one, 
unique God, the God of goodness; and 
just as it is impossible that the one God 
should be conquered, so it is impossible 
that good should be conquered by evil — 
that the divine goodness should not be 
realized in the universe of the God of 
goodness. But Judaism took into account 
the reality of evil as well, and therefore 
recognized and understood that absolute 
good can be only a great and lofty aspira- 
tion, capable of realization only “at the 
end of days’. Man is made better by as- 
piring to goodness and by embodying it, 
bit by bit, in life. This is man’s moral 
obligation, which he can hope to fulfil 
when the miraculous end comes. But it 
is a long way to “the end”; and the “mor- 
al obligation”, which for Judaism is the 
essence of spiritual life, must take ac- 
count of the fact that man is not an 
angel: that man is “flesh and blood”’, that 
the inclination to good and the inclina- 
tion to evil are inextricably intertwined 
in him and struggle with each other all 
his life. Therefore, Judaism recognized 
that “the Law was not given to the min- 
istering angels,*® and that “an ordinance 
can be imposed on the community only 
when the majority of the community are 
able to observe it’’.4® Hence Judaism has 
never demanded of man that which is 
beyond human nature: complete monas- 
tic withdrawal from society, asceticism 


“Berakhoth 25b. 
“Baba Qama 79b. 
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and self-imposed isolation are not in the 
spirit of Judaism, while to Christianity 
and Buddhism these are regarded as the 
acme of piety. Herein lies the superiority 
of Judaism: it takes account of man’s 
evil inclination no less than of his good 
inclination. Certainly the evil inclina- 
tion must be held in check: its activity 
must be restricted as much as possible. 
But it cannot be crushed completely. A 
Haggadic story relates that the evil in- 
clination was once caught and impris 
oned —and a new-laid egg could not 
be found for a sick man.*? Indeed, Juda 
ism went so far as to maintain that, in 
the Biblical description of the Creation, 
it is said of the evil inclination too “and 
behold it was very good”; since, “but for 
the evil inclination, man would not have 
built a house, nor taken a wife, nor be- 
gotten children, nor engaged in trade.”’** 
[he Judaism which taught: “A man 
should always be of the persecuted and 
not of the persecutors’*® and which 
praised “those who are insulted but do 
not insult, who hear themselves reviled 
but make no reply’; the Judaism which 
included in the Prophets the Book of 
Jonah, containing a lofty moral demand 
for the deliverance of Ninevah, the de- 
stroyer of the Kingdom of Samaria, be- 
cause there were in it tens of thousands 
of infants and “much cattle’, this same 
Judaism could say: “Great is vengeance, 
for it is placed between two divine 
names, as it is said, “A God of vengeance 
is the Lord’’.5' There is no teaching so 
opposed to warfare and bloodshed in all 
their forms as Judaism throughout the 
ages. Its greatest prophet envisaged ever 
lasting peace, a time when the nations 
“shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks”, 

“Sanhedrin 64a. 

“Bershith Rabba, 89. 

“Baba Qama, 93a 
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when “nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more’.5* The Jewish Messiah is 
depicted by the same prophet as “‘smit- 
ing the earth (tyrant) not by the sword 
but “with the rod of his mouth, and with 
the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked”, and in his days “the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb’’.5* Nevertheless, this 
same Judaism speaks of “a war waged 
in a righteous cause’ and “a war waged 
in dutv bound”, (as opposed to a wal 
waged of free choice’), in both of which 
“all go torth (to war), even the bride 
groom out of his chamber and the bride 
out of her bridal canopy’.5+ And the 
King Messiah — both the Messiah ben 
Joseph who is killed and the Messiah ben 
David who is victorious — will fight the 
war of Gog and Magog and the other 
wars which must be fought against the 
enemies of Israel. This is so opposed to 
the conception of a Messiah who becomes 
the Son of God, or himself divine, and 
to a one-sided and irrational moral law, 
that there is ground for thinking that, if 
the Jews mounted the pyre rather than 
embrace Christianity, this was not only 
because they refused to believe in a bi 
form or tri-form Godhead, but also be- 
cause, perhaps subconsciously, they re 
jected an ethico-religious Weltanschau- 
ung which was completely unacceptable 
to the Jewish mind. 

For there is here not only a religious 
conflict: there is a distinctive attitude to 
the whole of human history. In judging 
world events, Judaism never adopted 
an attitude of sterile doctrinairism. It 
saw reality just as it is. True, it meas- 
ured reality by the yardstick of the eter- 
nal ideal; but it did not demand of pres- 
ent reality what pertains to the future 


ideal. It never cherished a Tolstoyean 


"Is. 2:24. 
*ibid. 11:4-9. 
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ideal of “non-resistance to evil’ in all 
circumstances. Certainly, Judaism was 
pacifist in principle: could it have been 
otherwise with a nation that continually 
pondered the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, and the teaching of the elder 
Hillel and Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai? 
jut, at the same time, Judaism did not 
forget that in its Holy Law there are 
verses such as: “thou shalt put away the 
evil from the midst of thee’’,®5 “thou shalt 
blot out the remembrance of Amalek’’,5® 
alive 


“thou shalt save 


nothing that 


breatheth’’,5? “Who is this that cometh 
from Edom with crimsoned garments?’’5® 
“when the wicked perish there is shout- 
ing’’,°® and many similar passages. There 
are historical circumstances which, in ex- 
ceptional times, in particularly desperate 
situations and when there is no alterna- 
tive, make it necessary to repay the evil- 
doers in the coin of their wickedness, 
since no other course is possible. Such a 
situation arose in our own lifetime only 
a few years ago, when Hitler, together 
with the feudal lords of Japan, attempted 
to bi ing the whole world under the yoke 
of their tyranny. Let us suppose that the 
relations of the democratic countries with 
Hitler and the Japanese had been guided 
by the principle of “thou shalt not resist 
evil” and “offer thy left cheek”: what 
aspect would humanity now bear? 

There are contradictions in Judaism. 
Sometimes it seems to us that Judaism 
has diverged from the path of pure mor 
ality. In fact, the contradictions and in- 
consistencies in Judaism result from con 
tradictions and divergences in life itself. 
Judaism, as a creed of life, a creed which 
embraces all the needs of nation and 
State, cannot ignore changes and develop- 
ments in the political and national situ- 

“Deut. 17:7. 

“Deut. 25:19. 

"Deut. 20:16. 

Is. 63:1. 

*Pr. 11:10. 


ation. Therefore, in a certain situation, 
a profoundly ethical book like the Psalms 
calls for “vengeance on the nations and 
chastisement of the peoples’,*® and one 
of the poems in this holy book begins 
with: “Blessed be the Lord my rock, who 
teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers 
to fight’’.6' Second (or, according to some, 
Third) Isaiah, the sublimity of whose 
universalist morality is unsurpassed, 
boasts that God has “trodden the wine- 
press” in Edom, and, in the name of God, 
says of Israel’s foes, the Edomites: “I 
trod them in mine anger and trampled 
them in my fury’, simply because “the 
day of vengeance was in my heart’’.® 
Judaism does not shrink from combin- 
ing into a single chapter the exalted 
prophecy of Isaiah and Micah about 
beating swords into ploughshares, and 
the prophecy of Micah which contradicts 
it: “Arise and thresh, O daughter of 
Zion, for I will make thine horn iron, 
and I will make thy hoofs brass: and 
thou shalt beat in pieces many peoples.” 
Moreover, Judaism can put into the 
mouth of another prophet the complete 
antithesis of the great prophec vy ol peace 
which it attributes to Isaiah and Micah: 
the prophet Joel, son of Pethuel, de- 
mands: “Beat your ploughshares into 
swords, and your pruning-hooks into 
spears: let the weak say, I am strong!’’® 
Everything depends on the time and the 
situation. 

Generally speaking, the differences be- 
tween various books of the Old Testa- 
ment can be traced to differences in the 
spirit of their times. The Book of Jonah, 
with its sublime love of one’s enemy, is 
a holy book. But the scroll of Esther too, 
which recounts the hanging of Haman 

Ps. 149:8. 

“ibid., 114:1. 

75. 63:1—5. 
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the Agagite, the enemy of the Jews, to- 
gether with his ten sons (who may, or 
may not, have sinned), and which states 
explicitly that “the Jews smote all their 
enemies with the stroke of the sword, 
and with slaughter and destruction” to 
the number of 74,000 men, while in 
Shushan the capital they slew 800,® this 
scroll of Esther too is a holy book which 
is read on Purim in every Jewish com 
munity. This is the scroll of which the 
Talmud says: “Esther was uttered in the 
holy spirit’,®** and this is the scroll on 
which a whole Talmudic tractate was 
based — the tractate Megillah. Judaism ts 
kaleidoscopic in its ethical attitudes, just 
as life is kaleidoscopic in its phenomena. 

It is true that Gentile scholars regard 
this as moral imperfection; and they ad 
duce it as proof that Judaism is merely 
“a forerunner of Christianity’. For my 
part, I find in it a distinctive Weltan- 
schauung: here we have before us a com- 
prehension of the two aspects of the 
human soul, of which the one, absolute 
good, will completely and finally van 
quish the other only “at the end of days” 
This is the secret of Judaism's immor 
tality. It has grasped the eternal contra 
diction in the human soul: the contra 
diction between the good inclination and 
the evil inclination. Christianity either 
did not grasp this contradiction, ot 
grasped it but failed to seriously reckon 
with it. It imposed upon man an obliga 
tion which he cannot fulfil: to be perfect 
even as God is perfect.** The demand of 
Judaism is: “Ye shall be holy: for I the 
Lord your God am _ holy’®*—holy to 
God,®* but not holy as God. And what 
were the results? If there is a people 

“Fsther 9:5-15 

“Megillah 7a. 

"Matt. 5:48. 

“Lev. 19:2. 


“Cf. Deut. 14:2: “for thou art an holy people 


unto the Lord thy God.” 


which fulfils the moral commandments 
ordained by Jesus, insofar as human be- 
ings can fulfil them, it is none other than 
the Jewish people. Whereas the Gentile 
nations, which formally adhere to the 
religion of love and the creed of mer- 
cy, have always gone from one ex 
treme to the other — from “loving one’s 
enemy and “offering the left cheek” to 
the deeds of [ orquemada, St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s night, the mediaeval holocaust of 
unbelievers in Europe, the extermina 
tion of whole peoples in America, Africa 
and Australia, and to the massacre of six 
million Jews in the Second World War. 
What did the great thinker Blaise Pascal 


_ 


say? “Whoever would be an angel, be 
comes a brute’. Indeed, is it mere chance 
that the very people which produced 
Immanuel Kant with his “ethical abso 
lutism” produced aiso the Asmodeus of 
our generation, who by systematic sadism 
destroyed a third of an ancient nation? 

Judaism has never produced such atroc 
ities, because it has neve1 imposed too 
tight a curb on human nature. Conse 
quently, in Jewish life, human natur 
has never gotten entirely out of hand, 
except when the horrors perpetrated by 
Gentiles against the Jews have strained 
their endurance to breaking-point. Juda 
ism’s attitude to the evil inclination is 
not one of weak indulgence, nor yet of 
pretence that it does not exist. Hence 
judaism does not demand of man what 
he cannot perform. 


Judaism knows that love, real love, of 
one’s enemy runs counter to human na 
ture. Therefore it contents itself with the 
ethical commandments: “Thou shalt not 
hate they brother in thy heart’, and 
“thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any grudge’’.7° If Judaism does ordain 
love of one’s enemy, it tries to find a 


natural, human basis for this command 


*Lev. 19:17-18 
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ment. It says: “If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat; and if he be thirs 
tv, give him water to drink.” Certainly 
this is a commandment to show love to 
one’s enemy: but immediately after this 
commandment come two natural —I! 
had almost said human, all-too-human 

reasons: “For thou shalt heap coals ol 
fire upon his head, and the Lord shall 
reward thee’’.7! That is to say, in return 
for the good deed which you do you 
enemy by mastering your hatred of him, 
you will have the pleasure of seeing his 
chagrin, and you will also be rewarded 
by God. The same is true of a second 
passage which warns us against rejoicing 
over the sufferings of our enemies, a pas 
sage which was frequently on the lips of 
Samuel, the Small, a Tanna of the first 
century: “Rejoice not when thine enemy 
falleth, and let not thine heart be glad 
when he is overthrown”: and immediate 
lv the human, the all-too-human reason 
follows: “Lest the Lord see it, and it dis 
please Him, and He turn away His wrath 
from him’’.7? Rashi sensed that the reason 
given for not rejoicing at the fall of one’s 
enemy was not particularly ethical, and 
he added this explanation: “lest His an 
ger turn away from him and come upon 
you”’.73 And it is worth remarking that 
in the Middle Ages, one of the blackest 
periods ol Jewish history, the righteous, 
pious and humble Rashi composed the 
rhymed diatribe beginning “Thou wilt 
bring shame upon them”?t — a composi 
tion full of vitriolic curses upon the en- 


emies of Israel, the like of which can 


hardly be found in our literature. The 


time and the situation were responsible. 


It is also worth remarking that when 
Rashbam, Rashi’s grandson, in his com- 


mentary on the ‘Torah, came to the 


"Pr. 25:21-22 

"ibid. 24:17-18 cf. Mishnah, Aboth iv. 19 
™y, Rashi’s Commentary on Aboth, ibid 

%A H. Freiman in Tarbiz, XII (1941), 70-74 


“great principle of the Law”, “thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself’, he 
thought fit to interpret: “Thy neighbour 

if he is good, but not if he is wicked, 
as it is written: To fear the Lord is to 
hate evil’. And who in our time was 
capable of loving the enemy of Israel and 
the foe of mankind, Hitler? 

Love of one’s enemy found clear ex- 
pression in the verse: “If thou see the 
ass of him that hateth thee lying under 
his burden and wouldst forbear to help 
him, thou shalt surely help with him”.76 
Yet in Deuteronomy — the most ethical 
ol the Five ,00ks ol Moses we read, in 
place of this verse, one which is similar 
yet different: “Thou shalt not see thy 
brother's ass o1 his ox fallen down by 
the way, and hide thyself from them: 
thou shalt surely help him to lift them 
up again.”’?? “Thy brother’s ass’, in place 
of “the ass of him that hateth thee’. 

It is true to say that Judaism, in its 
original form, before it was subjected to 
outside influences, did not de velop an 
absolutist ethics. For this reason, Essen 
ism did not take a firm hold in Judaism; 
and for this reason, (quite apart from 
the irrational conception of the Deity), 
Judaism did not accept Christianity. 
Judaism did not build monasteries for 
itself, nor did it for long adopt the 
ascetic morality of the Middle Ages, 
though it was inevitably infected with it 
during the long, bitter exile in a strange 
and hostile world, in which there was no 
respite from massacres and persecutions. 
Judaism always remembers that man is 
only flesh and blood, and that human 
society and the state are founded in part, 
it is true, upon lofty human emotions of 
mercy, kindliness and righteousness, but 
not less on human weaknesses and upon 
inclinations and passions which cannot 
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be dismissed simply by turning a blind 
eye to them, and which, if thrust out by 
the door, creep in again by the window. 
Judaism curbs the passions and fights in- 
cessantly against brutal savagery and bes- 
tial grossness, training man to a truly 
humane morality in his relations with 
individuals and with society. But it never 
for a moment forgets that “the Law was 
not given to the ministering angels’’.7* 

In the two World Wars mankind lost 
its God. A vacuum formed in the spit 
itual life alike of individuals, commun! 
ties and states. For with the loss of God, 
human morality too has been lost. Where 
there is no God, everything is permissi- 
ble. Everything becomes “relative” and 
subjec tive and there is no check, no curb, 
no fence. Why then should what is 
thought wrong to-day be wrong? Because 
it is so written in the Law? Or becaus« 
such is the convention of society? If there 


is no God, there is no Law either 


Seventy years ago, Dr. Felix Adler tried 
to fill the vacuum caused by the ever 
growing decline of faith by founding 
“ethical brotherhoods” which treated 
morality as independent of religion. 
Ahad Ha’am, in his article “National 
Ethics’’,7® tried to follow in the path ot 
this movement founded by Felix Adler 

the movement of “Ethical Culture”, 
which made a clear distinction between 
faith and morality and sought “to 
strengthen the moral sense of its own 
members and of others outside it without 
the slightest reference of any kind to re- 
ligion’’.*° The movement did not exert a 
wide influence. The “moral sense“ alone, 
unaccompanied by God, cannot resist 
the evil inclination, especially where the 
lives of the masses are concerned. The 
destruction of faith must inevitably lead 


™Berakhoth 25b 
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to the liquidation of the “moral sense”. 
[here is an intrinsic connection between 
the unity of God and the moral com- 
mandments in man’s heart. In no nation, 
and in no period of history, has poly 
theism produced prophets of truth and 
righteousness; and such prophets have 
never prophesied except in the name of 
the one, unique God, the God of good 
hess. 

Hence all those whom I would call 
‘spiritual Christianizers’’, such as Sholem 
Asch, and of course the “Jewish Chris 
tians’, were and are wrong in their at 
tempts to break down the barrier be 
tween Judaism and Christianity, and to 
represent Judaism’s whole rejection of 
the teaching of Jesus and Paul as a mis 
take, or as the act of wicked men moti 
vated by self-interest. These “compro- 
misers’” between Judaism and Christian 
ity do not ask themselves: Is it possi- 
ble that a whole people would endure 
for almost two thousand years the burden 
of unheard of sufferings — pogroms, mas 
sacres, thousands of cramping laws, and 
hundreds of restrictions at every step 
merely through an ancient error, or be 
cause wicked men refused to recognize 
the religion which grew out of their own 
people? 

No, there must of necessity be a deeper 
reason for this obstinate rejection, which 
has continued for nearly two thousand 
years! This deeper reason is the sub- 
conscious feeling, and perhaps also the 
conscious realization, that Christianity, 
both in its conception of God and in its 
moral law, which are interdependent, is 
not a creed of life like Judaism, but an 
abstract and irrational creed, which runs 
counter to the course of human life, and 
which men do not attempt to put into 
practice because it is incapable of being 
put into practice — except perhaps at the 
millennium, when human nature shall 


have been changed by processes which 
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we should try to help forward, but the 
full completion of which we cannot fore- 
see. 

Everyone who reads the Old Testa- 
ment and the Haggadic literature of the 
Talmud and Midrash, and even the 
works of Maimonides—the most authori- 
tative voice of later Judaism — cannot 
but admit that the definition of Judaism 
given by Micah of Moresheth—‘“‘He hath 
told thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’’s! — sums up the 
whole Law in three brief ethical com 
mandments. Moreover, he will recognize 
that this teaching sets “doing justly” in 
the first place, even above “loving met 
cv’. Without the love of mercy the hu- 
man individual cannot exist, but without 
justice there is no moral order in the 
world. Is there really anvone who, on the 
principle of loving one’s enemy, would 
accept the view that those who systemati- 
cally and deliberately destroyed millions 
of human beings ought not to receive 
their due punishment? Possibly, Tolstoy 
the Russian and Gandhi the Indian 
would have accepted this; but then, the 
former was a Christian who regarded 
judaism and its ceremonial laws as 
idolatry, and the latter was a Buddhist 
who did not recognize the religion of 
Judaism at all. 

Mankind has lost its morality, because 
it has lost its God. Perhaps it has lost 
both, because of the irrational element 
in both of them. 

Judaism has a conception of God 
which, for all its mysticism, remains ra- 
tional, and therefore the ethics of Juda- 


ism have not taken an extreme, super- 


human form. It will be a disaster for 


Judaism if it removes the barrier which 
divides it from Christianity or from Bud 


™Mi. 4:6 


dhism. For then it will be lost in an 
ocean of belief and morality foreign to 
its spirit. The difference in beliefs and 
in religious and ethical views between 
Judaism and Christianity must not be 
eliminated or glossed over. If we profess- 
ing Jews eliminate or gloss over this dif- 
ference, we shall become conscious of 
that spiritual emptiness which the rest 


of humanity feels to-day. 


For whoever has eyes to see will not 
deny that, with the loss of God, an empty 
void has formed in mankind’s universe. 
[his empty void has given rise to that 
“horror vacui”, that “fear of emptiness” 
so wonderfully described by Zalman 
Schneur in his poem “On the Banks of 
the Seine”: 


Man is afraid. The space of the whole 
universe is emptied 
When God dies. 
Blue is the void in summer and winte! 
grey, 
But empty and always frightening 
when there is no God. 
This “fear of emptiness” will eventually 
drive man to seek his God again. Where 
shall He be found? 


There was a similar situation in the 
ancient world, not long before the de- 
struction of the Second Temple. Then 
too “the space of all the universe was 
emptied, when God died” — when, in the 
void of.the world of idolatry, there was 
heard the shattering cry of despair: 
“Great Pan is dead!”’ Then the idolatrous 
world turned in its spiritual affliction, 
not to Greece, which at that time had 
subdued almost all the known world by 
its philosophy, its poetry and its faith 
by Hellenism — but to tiny Judea, the 
conquered and despised. And why? Be. 
cause there it found a God without bod- 
ily form and a human morality at once 
lofty and realistic. 


In our time too, when mankind begins 
to search for its God, it will not find Him 
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A Ol 


in Christianity with its trinity, its hy 


postatization of man, and its “Mothe 
of God” 


Divine nature involving an abstract and 


an irrational! conception of the 


absolutist moral law beyond the natural 
“flesh blood’. Neithe 
will lost and perplexed humanity find 


Him in the backward Islam of the desert. 
nor yet in 


capacity of and 


Buddhism with its ideal of 
[It will find God only in Juda 


ism, with its pure monotheism, its God 


“Nirvana 


“who has no body, is not subject to the 
accidents of matter and cannot be com 
pared to any object’ that is to say, who 
is a transcendent power, abstract in the 
highest degree, an entity raised above the 


whole of creation as a cosmic sublimity 


infinitels bevond man s comprehension 


Man, tor 


cannot be considers d 


all his wisdom and ingenuity, 


is the final reality 


in the whole cosmik 


existence known to 


THE NECESSITY AND 

Prayer 1s, both for us and for the world 
itself, an absolute necessity, and the put 
est ot pleasures 
continually 


Lhe waves ot oul soul 


flow, and we desire of our 


selves and of the world such perfection 


as finite existence cannot 


give us; and 


‘This quotation and the subsequent yuota 
tions on prayer to be found elsewhere in this 
issue Of JUDAISM are culled from the prayer 
book commentary Olath Riyah by the late Rabbi 
Abraham Kuk 


Hal pe rm 


The translations are by Mr. Ben 


Al 
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him. Humanity. which has lost its way, 


will find this “transcendent God” linked 


to a moral law which has the lofty and 
exalted aim of improving human nature 


and 


ennobling human relations, but 


which is not bevond humanity and out 


side reality: a moral! law of love, mercy 


and compassion, but also of truth and 
righteousness, of justice and equity; a 


law ot whos¢ 


commandments it is said 


“that he mav live by them 


and not die 


29 


by them” 


Only this human Judaism is fitted to 


save humanity and first of all itself 


in these davs of spiritual contusion. For 


Judaism is eternal in its rational faith 


ind its 


human morality. and “in the 


end ot days’. when the Sway of the T 


rational creeds is ended, “all the nations 


shall come streaming to it” 


Yoma 80b 


THE PLEASURE OF PRAYER’ 


thus we find ourselves in great distress, 


the pain of which can lead us astray from 
our own and our Maker's laws. But be 
fore too great a time passes and this ba 
form within us, we pray. We pour forth 
the words in us and rise to a world of 
perfect existence and then our own inner 
world too becomes perfect, our mind is 
filled with ease; and that weight which 
our inner decision exerts upon existence, 
for our inner life too is part of it, weighs 
down the balance of the whole world on 
the side of merit. 








ISRAEL 


The People — The State 


SIMON RAWIDOWICZ 


HE Jewish State in a part of Eretz 
Israel — or the former 
the British Mandate 


at a very trying time for our people. Fol- 


Palestine of 
came into being 


lowing years of unparalleled terror and 
destruction in the Diaspora, it was a 
time of continuing struggle in the Holy 
Land itself. It was difficult at that mo- 
ment to start a discussion on the name 
of the new-born political babe. Even 
now, in 1952, life in the State of Israel 
and in the world at large is still full of 
many vexing economic, political and 
spiritual problems. Yet, though I am sec- 
ond to none in acknowledging the urgen- 
cy of these problems, I nevertheless con- 
sider it urgent to draw the attention of 
our people to the name of the Jewish 
State —a name I have regarded as un 


fortunate ever since the State 


came into being in 1948. Our critical atti- 


young 


tude towards the choice of name by 
the young State in no way impinges, 


of course, on our fervent desire to see it 
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prosper as a free political entity, occupy 
ing an honorable place among the na 
tions. 


Chere are those who will question the 
importance of raising this issue at all. 
Some will say, with Shakespeare, “What's 
in a name?” Others may argue, “It is too 
late to bring the matter up.” These atti- 
tudes, in the belief of this writer, imply 
tacit approval of the name by which the 
State is now known. On the other hand, 
there are many Jews everywhere who do 
not feel at all happy about that name. 
Nor was the choice solely the concern of 
the Yishuv as of 1948; it remains a mat- 
ter of concern for the whole of the Jewish 
people, present and future. 

About the importance of names as 
such, our Torah and our Sages teach us 
many a lesson. God himself, we are told, 
intervened directly in shaping the names 
of his creatures from Adam and the Pa- 
triarchs up to Sarah. It was He who 
turned Jacob into Israel: “Thy name 
shall no more be Jacob, but Israel.” 

This is our problem. 
Philo of Alexandria, for instance, made 


name Israel 
much of the name. Jacob, said he, was 
a man of obedience, of accepting or 
hearing God’s law. When, after wres- 
tling with God, he was named Israel, 
he was elevated from a mere obedient 
“hearer” to a “seer” of God. Philo’s 


etymological and philosophical interpre- 
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tation of Jacob-Israel need not detain us 
here. Yet we can learn from him and 
from others that a name is not merely a 
name. And if this is true, how much the 
more is it true when we deal with the 
name of a People and a Land! 

After the United Nations had decided 
in November 1947 that a Jewish State 
was to be established in a part of Eretz 
Israel, I pointed to the tragic fact that 
the young Partition-State was nameless; 
that a Jewish State was about to be set 
up in the land of our fathers, yet its prop 
er name “Eretz Israel” had not yet been 
proclaimed. At that time | still hoped 
that history and nature would conspire 
to give the State its historical name — the 
name Eretz Israel, deeply engraved in the 
heart of the Jewish people.’ 

The first manifesto of the Provisional 
State Council, dated May I4th, 1948, and 
calling the young State “Israel,”” was a 
great disappointment. No one would 
underestimate the difhculties that con- 
fronted the body of men and women on 
whose shoulders rested the tremendous 
responsibility and historic privilege of 
proclaiming the State. But it is a pity 
that in the time that has since elapsed, 
the Government has not told the Jewish 
people anything about the motives which 
prevented the then responsible bodies 
from giving the State its old and revered 
historic name — Eretz Israel. 

Was one of these motives the desire to 
avoid equating endorsement of the UN 
partition plan with acceptance of the 
partitioned Eretz Israel as an absolutely 
ideal solution, valid for all times? Per 
haps those responsible for the decision 
meant to indicate something like this: 
“As a de facto compromise, necessitated 
by present conditions, yes. As a de jure 
everlasting settlement, no.”” Perhaps they 
wanted to keep the name Eretz Israel in 


See “Likelava O Litekumah,” in Metsudah, 
Vol. 5-6, p. 160 


reserve for the whole land, to be used in 
the future, distant or not so distant, when 
the state should become geographically 
identical with the whole of former Pales- 
tine. If I am not mistaken, such hopes 
are still cherished 

But even if this be the motive, the fact 
that the young state was not given its 
historical name at the very outset, in the 
chambers of the U.N., or at least in Tel 
Aviv on May 14, 1948, is a matter of deep 
regret. Whether or not the state enjoyed 
political, military and economic sove1 
eignty over the whole area of Palestin 
of the British Mandate, it ought to have 
been named purely and simply Eretz Is 
rael. There are many precedents in his 
tory. When Poland, for instance, emerged 
smaller than envisioned by her patriots, 
did she drop the name “Poland”? When 
Czechoslovakia was forced by a tragic act 
of appeasement to give up part of her 
territory, did she proclaim a new name 
for the “partitioned state’? I know that 
analogies in political history always have 
to be taken cum grano salis. Yet we are 
entitled, nay sometimes even obliged, to 
make use of analogies in order to learn 
some lessons from history. 

\ state of Eretz Israel, or in Eretz Is 
rael, whether or not it covers the whole 
of its area at any given time — that state 
has only one possible name, historically 
inescapable — the name Eretz Israel. As 
a land, as a political reality, it is this 
term and this term only which has a deep 
emotional claim on the heart of every 
Jew, and of the Jewish people as a whole, 
everywhere, at all times. Eretz Israel is a 
term which contains the quintessence of 
about three millenia of Jewish experi 
ences, attitudes and emotions; it ts satu 
rated with the yearning, the tears and 
the messianic dreams of generations. In 
short, Eretz Israel is one of those pri- 


mary, almost untranslatable Jewish con 


cepts, a Hebrew term carried over into 
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most of the languages spoken by Jews 
during the past 2,500 years. In Yiddish, 
for example, the term gained an added 
warmth and intimacy. So unique a sym- 
bol cannot simply be replaced, or con- 
demned to disappear, not even tempora- 
rily. Eretz Israel cannot change its name 
as did, for instance, Transjordan. What 
is Transjordan — for that matter what is 
Jordan —to Islam and the Arab world, 
compared with what Eretz Israel means 
to Judaism and the Jews? The resur- 
rected land, however, cannot be divorced 
from its old and revered name, the one 
name so rooted in the past and yet so 
-the name Eretz Israel. 

If, on the other hand it has been 
authoritatively decided that the new state 


alive today 


is not to bear the name of Eretz Israel, 
then it ought to be known as Medinat 
Israel (The State of Israel). Or, if neither 
Eretz Israel nor Medinat Israel are found 
suitable, then let some other name be 
chosen. The one name that will not do 
under any circumstances is Israel: just 
Israel. 

There are many reasons for this. One 
of them is absolutely sufficient. Israel has 
always been the name of the Jewish peo- 
ple, irrespective of time or place. It was 
the name of the Jewish people yesterday. 
It is the name of the Jewish people today. 
It is true that Israel was identified for a 
time, and in certain sources, with a part 
of the Jewish people, i.e. with the ten 
tribes constituting the Kingdom of Sa- 
maria. But even then, and still more so 
after the destruction of that kingdom, 
Israel meant no more and no less than 
the totality of the Jewish people. 

Israel is mentioned in the Bible about 
two thousand times; except when it re- 
fers to the patriarch Jacob, or to the ten 
tribes of Ephraim, it always means the 
Jewish people. The term is used more 
than three hundred times in the Mish- 
nah; except for the few references to Yis- 
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rael as distinct from Kohen and Levi, it 
always means the Jewish people. To 
count the myriad times that Yisrael oc- 
curs in Talmudic, Midrashic, mediaeval 
and modern literature would be a su- 
perhuman task. Suffice it to say that 
in Halakhah and Aggadah, in Jewish 
thought and song, always and everywhere 
Israel has for the last 2,500 years stood 
for the Jew (individually) and the Jews 
(as a group). In the language of the Jew- 
ish masses, the Jew was called “Reb Yis- 
roel,” and the people as a whole “Kol 
Yisroel” (all Israel), “Kol Yisroel Have- 
rim” (all Jews are comrades). 

Thus Israel became, and still is, a cen- 
tral concept in the group-mind of the 
Jew; the primary and ultimate descrip- 
tion of himself to himself, and to the 
world around him. This is not merely a 
“linguistic” fact. It is a historic truth, 
confirmed in the deepest sense of the 
word by thousands of years of Jewish suf 
fering and Jewish experience. The name 
Israel carries a freight of emotional and 
intellectual tradition which is immeas 
urable. 


II. 


If the name of the State is really to 
remain “Israel,” then there will arise a 
host of thorny difficulties for the future 
generations of the Jewish people, both 
inside its borders and outside them. It 
would be impossible to enumerate all 
these problems here. For the present, a 
few illustrations may suffice. 

To begin, for instance, with the field 
of literature and education: what will 
become of the teacher or student when 
he reads the word “Israel” in a text, 
ancient or modern? How often will he 
have to explain that the term refers, not 
to “Israel,” but to the “pre-Israel” Jews, 
from the patriarch Jacob up to 1948? In 
the state itself, how will the young people 
grasp their historic roots in the past, 
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their link with the Israel before “Israel’’? 
Will they in some passages reject the 
term as applying to Galuth Israel, not to 
themselves; while in other passages they 
gladly identify the word with the State? 
What becomes of “Mah Tovu Ohalekha 
Ya’akob Mishkenotekha Yisrael’’?? It may 
be interpreted as a reference to the free 
State. The same fate might befall Rabbi 
Akiba’s “Ashreykhem Yisrael”! (Happy 
are you, O Israel!) 


Che difficulties mount up. How shall 
we interpret “Elle elohekha Yisrael’ in 
the context of the golden calf? To whom 
did the sages refer when they said “Kol 


Yisrael B’ne m’lakhim’’?* 


What shall we make of the aphorism 
“Yisrael, af al pt she-hatah, ytsrael”’?® Or 
‘amkha yisrael tz’rikim parnasah”?® Or 
“kol Yisrael yesh lahem helek l’olam ha- 
ha’? — henceforward, “Israel” only, and 
not all Jews? What about “minhage yis- 
rael,”’® “dine yisrael’?® Will the Jews of 
‘Israel” interpret them as references, to 


thems lves or to wre “Israel” Israe |? 


lo turn to the Jews outside the State 
what happens to a Jew in New York o1 


Paris, Buenos Aires or Johannesburg 


when he names his infant son, and the 


words “Ve’yikkare shemo bt-yisrael”’ 


“his name in Israel shall be ">? Will 
the father have to have an explanatory 
note? This does not mean “Israel” but 
here, New York, etc.? Or will we have to 
revise the name-giving formula? From 
time to time, one reads congratulatory 
birth-notices in Hebrew papers, and finds 


that the formula “be-yisrael” is already 


**How goodly are thy tents O Jacob, thy dwell 
ings O Israel?” 


**These are thy gods, O Israel.’ 


*“All Tews are princes.’ 
\ Jew though he has sinned is still a Jew.’ 


4 


“Thy people Israel needs sustenance.” 


“All Israel has a share in the world to come.” 


“Customs of Israel.” 


‘Laws of Israel.” 


being used in the specific geographic 
sense. 

Che following insignificant yet symp- 
tomatic incident illustrates how far the 
confusion has already gone. Last autumn 
two Jewish institutions of higher learn- 
ing in America invited me to lecture in 
Hebrew on Modern Jewish Philosophy. 
Quite innocently, I suggested the title 
‘Mahashavah Yisraelit, for “Jewish phi- 
losophy.” My friends, serious people, ac- 
tive in Hebrew literature and Jewish 
education, demurred, since ““Mahashavah 
Yisraelit” now means “Philosophy of Is- 
rael”’ i.e. of the State. According to this 
spontaneous reaction, the world of ideas 
ot Saadiah, Halevi, Maimonides, Kroch- 
mal no longer belongs in the thought 
world of Israel. The “Ausart”’ or “More 
Nebuche ha-Zeman” are not “Israeli” 
works, while a system of thought devel 
oped by a Christian or Muslim citizen of 
“Israel” may be called “mahashavah yis 
raelit’! 

Should things proceed along these 
lines, then how long will Jewish bride 
grooms be permitted —or willing! 
to say “Hare at kedat moshe ve vis 
rael”’??® Students of Jewish history know 
how heated a controversy this wedding- 
formula aroused in the XIX century at 
Reform Rabbinic Conferences in the Old 
World and the New. Then the bone of 
contention was chiefly “kedat moshe.” 
From now on the trouble will be with the 
term “ve’yisrael.” Will the problem be 
solved in this and in many other for- 
mulae and ceremonies by eliminating 
“Israel”? Can this operation be success- 
fully performed without killing the 
patient? 

What about the holiest, most solemn 
declaration of Jewishness with which a 


Jew begins his day, and which he repeats 


“Behold thou art betrothed to me according 
to the law of Moses and Israel.” The Jewish mat 
riage formula. 
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with his dying breath? Will “Shema Yis- 
rael” (Hear O Israel) have to be replaced 
by Jews outside of Israel? What can re- 
place it? And what will the “adjusters” 
do with “The God of Israel” or “The 
House of Israel,” and hundreds of simi- 
lar terms and concepts. Will a concept 
like “Tefutzot Yisrael,’ standing for 
World Jewry, have to be abandoned? 
And who is the “Tzur Yisrael,” the 
“Rock of Israel” referred to in the last 
sentence of the Declaration of Independ 
ence of May 14th, 1948? 

Endless illustrations of the problem 
spring to mind. Letgms conclude with 
only one from modérn Hebrew litera- 
ture. How will an “Israeli” teacher inter- 
pret Bialik’s hymn to Jewish women- 
hood, his poem “Bat Yisrael” (Jewish 
Daughter)? Is the poet expressing his 
admiration for the “Israeli” woman who 
may be Arab or Christian too — or for 
the “yiddishe tochter’ of Vilna and War 
saw, of Zhitomir and ‘Tel Aviv, the Jew 
ish woman who its the foundation of the 
House of Israel everywhere? 

[here is a danger that, instead of revis 
ing a mistaken practice, hastily adopted 
and only about four years old, consistent 
people may start a revision of “Israel” in 
the sources of our life and literature 
prior to 1948. We may be confronted in 
our schools and our pulpits, with a new 
“Israel” — an artificial creature, almost a 
Golem. 

Not so many years ago a few innova 
tors produced the suggestion that the 
Hebrew language should give up its tra 
ditional alphabet, and adopt Latin script. 
Most of us then emphatically opposed 
the latinization of Hebrew. There is cur- 
rent, however, a latinization not of the 
letter, but of the spirit, and it is far more 
dangerous, since it strikes at the nation’s 
soul. The latinizers of Hebrew threat- 
ened only our holy Aleph Bet. Of the 
present Israelizers it can be said what was 
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said of Laban: “bikkesh la’akor et ha- 


kol” — “he sought to uproot our all.” 


III. 


There is a noticeable lack of clarity 
even on the part of the Government it- 
self in this matter of referring to the new 
State by name. The historic declaration 
of May 14th, 1948 states that the name 
will be “Israel,” but the selfsame docu- 
ment proceeds to use the designation 
“Medinat Israel.’ The draft Constitu- 
tion, which has still not been adopted, 
repeats that the name of the State will 
be “Israel,” — and here, for the first time 
in its history, the word is in the feminine 
gender! Yet, “Medinat Israei” too is men- 


tioned in it several times. 


Che official Bulletin of the Provisional 
Government uses the term “J/srael.”’ On 
the other hand, stationery of various 
Government offices is headed “Medinai 
Israel.”’ Coins and stamps read “Israel”. 
As a matter of fact, and in the absence of 
a Constitution, the Jewish world is not 
quite sure what the official and legal titk 
of the State is in its own langauge, — in 
Hebrew. 

Though the original Hebrew name of 
the State does not yet seem to have been 
clearly established, the usage “Israel” 
seems to be winning out in other lan- 
guages. One travels to “Israel,” sends 
parcels to “Israel,” buys “Israel” Bonds 
and so on.!! Hebrew authors, born in the 
Diaspora, who have but recently settled 
in Eretz Israel, are hailed and described 
in the Anglo-Jewish press as authors from 
“Israel” or “Israeli authors.” Many of the 
tourists who go to “Israel” and return 
from “Israel” are so far from Israel, the 
people and its land that they have really 
never been in Israel. 

“See the illustrations for the usage of “Israel” 
in official documents of the State as well as in the 


Press in my non-abridged essay on “Israel” in 
‘Metsuda,” vol. VII, to be published soon 
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LV. 
Now, what about the non-Jewish popu- 


lation of the young State? How are they 
to be known? 


A recent note in an Eretz Israel pape 
referred to the activities of a “Notzri 
Israeli.” Was this a Jew who became a 
Christian, or a Christian who had be- 
come a Jew? No doubt it meant a Chris 
tian citizen or resident of the new State. 
But can one always be sure? The Greek 
Catholic residents of Medinat Israel are 
described in her press as “Pravoslavim 
Yisraelim” (Israeli Pravoslavs) and the 
Protestants residents as “Protestantim” 
Yisraelim (Israeli Protestants), Christian 
Clergymen in Jerusalem as “Kemarim 
Yisraelim”. .(Israeli Priests) 


If this is to be the usage, then an 


Arab living in Israel must be called 
“Arvi-Israelt’:; and consistency requires 
that his Jewish tellow-citizen be called 


“Yehudt-Yisraelt” on 


ready one reads of 


lvurt-Yisraelt.”’ Al 
‘Yahadut Ytsraelit.’’ 
An original cardinal mistake can only 
bring endless follies in its wake. 

This new terminology can but lead to 
the conclusion that Israel, as such, does 
not relate to the concept “Jewish” in any 
sense. Israel becomes nothing but a geo 
graphical political term, devoid of Jew 
ish identity. Should not this give pause 
to the new Israelizers? 

If Israel does not imply “]Jewish,”” who 
needs it? The Christian and the Muslim 
have historical names of their own. We 
are lead to the anomaly that Mustafa 
and Abdalla, George and Ivan who live 
in Eretz Israel are Yisraelim, while some 
ten million “B’na: Yisrael” 
lost claim to this title. 


(Jews) have 


In the Hebrew daily Ha-Aretz of June 
13, 1952, there appeared a survey of 20,- 
800 Jews who had emigrated in the last 
two or three years from the new State. 
They are described simply as “20,800 Yis- 
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raelim le-sh’avar’ —“‘former Israelis.” 
[his means that a Jew who leaves Medi 
nat Israel to live abroad no longer be- 
longs to Israel; while on the other hand, 
an Arab or Christian who does the same 
is equally entitled to be called a “former 
Israeli.” Jews of the Diaspora will hence 
forth, it appears, fall into two categories: 
“she’enam Yisraelim” (non-Israelis) and 
“YVisraelim le-she’avar’ (tormer Israelis). 

Zionism fought for the normalization 
of the Jewish people. Why should the 
first step on the road to normalization 
bring about such an abnormal distor 


tion? Was it, is realy necessary? 


V. 


In the light of all this, and much more 
that could be said, I appeal to the Gov 
ernment and Parliament of the young 
State to revise its name. [he best course 
would be to accept the traditional name 
Eretz Israel. 


will greet with enthusiasm the return to 


Surely, the Jewish world 
Eretz Israel. 1 say the Jewish world, be 
cause this 1s a matter that concerns the 
whole Jewish people. 

\ plebiscite should be conducted in 
Israel (i.e. among Jewry everywhere) on 
this question. The State of Israel, the 
Zionist Organization, or any other politi 
cal body could do it. If there are techni 
cal difficulties in the way, then let the 
Government of the State at least consult 
the representatives of Jewish organiza 
tions, parties, and institutions all over 
the world. 

Those who argue that it is now too lat 
are mistaken. It is earlier than they 
think. A tradition thousands of years old 
cannot be thrown overboard quite so 
easily, by a usage so recently invented. 
Furthermore, this issue, along with many 
others is still legally open, since the 
State has not yet adopted a constitution. 


In point of fact, the name Eretz Israel is 


still in some use there. The strongest 
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political party is still called “Mifleget 
Poale Eretz Israel” (Mapai), and not 
“Mifleget Poale Yisrael.” Amazingly 
enough, the Union of Arab workers is 
called “Berit Poale Yisrael!’ The central 
labor organization is still officially en- 
titled “Histadrut Ha-ovdim Ha’wrim 
Hak-Kelalit Be-eretz Yisrael.” 
paper “Davar” still carries on its mast- 
head “Jton Poale Eretz Yisrael.’'*? How 


many institutions have Israelized them- 


The labor 


selves, I do not know. But even if most 
of them have done so, it would still be 
easier to return to Eretz Yisrael than to 
drop it. 

Should, however, thé Government and 
Parliament not be prepared to act in this 
matter — then the real Israel — the peo- 
ple to whom that name belongs by his- 
toric right, wherever they live, are en- 
titled to insist that the name be reserved 
for them, and the State be styled in ac- 
cordance with one of the suggestions 
made above. 

A great responsibility rests on the Gov 
ernment and Parliament of the young 
State. Surely it is absurd to deprive the 
eighty seven percent of today or even 
the seventy percent of tomorrow — of 
jews, of the right to be Yisraelim, as 
though they had “no share or portion in 
Israel.” To be sure, as citizens of other 
lands, they have no legal share or portion 
in Eretz Israel or Medinat Israel. But are 
they outside Israel? History and common 
sense declare: “A thousand times no!” 


VI. 


In the meantime, failing action by the 
Government and Parliament of the State, 
I suggest that the Jewish people every- 
where take the matter into their own 
hands. Let them ignore in theory and 
practice the usage “Israel” for the State 
~—and I believe that many Jews in the 


“Newspaper of the Workers of Eretz Yisrael. 


Holy Land will support such an attitude. 
Let the violation of a people’s name be 
resisted in speech and in writing. Let the 
distinction between the people and the 
land be fully preserved. 

Chis new “Israelism’’ has already pro- 
duced a variety of queer and troubling 
phenomena. Not the least of these is the 
practice adopted by Hebrew and Yiddish 
publications in America of distinguish- 
ing between Jewish authors who live in 
Israel and in Hutz Le-Yisrael (outside of 
Israel). The term Hutz La-Aretz (out- 
side the land) has been a commonplace 
in Hebrew literature for two thousand 
years but never have Jews employed such 
barbarous Hebrew and its implications 
as Hutz Le-Yisrael, i.e. a Jew or a Jewry 
that does not belong to the people of 
Israel. ‘There can never be a Hutz Le- 
Yisrael as long as the people of Israel 
lives. Wherever Jews live they can never 
acquiesce to being put into the category 
of Hutz Le-Yisrael. 

One can perhaps understand the ready 
acceptance of the new usage by assimi 
lated or negative Jews. What is Israel] 
the real Israel — to them? What are they 
to Israel? Quite the contrary, the practice 
may be a godsend to them. Are they “out- 
side of Israel?” So much the better! This 
might be the solution to their problem. 
Let the world know that the eternal 
wanderer has finally established himself 
in the land of his fathers. We, assimilated 
Jews, will give every possible support to 
that far off Israel; for Israel is a pillar of 
Democracy, etc., — but we are not Israel. 
We are what we are, in any case, Israel 
no longer. One can at least understand 
this attitude. But what shall we say to the 
thoughtlessness of affirmative Jews who 
have so readily taken up the new “Is- 
raelism?”’ Do they not realize that it un- 
dermines their own philosophy of sur- 
vival? 
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lo be sure, there are “technical” as- 
pects to this question. One word is easier 
than two. Besides, it lends itself more eas- 
ily to adjectivization. But is linguist 
ease an overridng consideration? “Israel” 
is shorter than “Eretz-Israel’’ — but it is 
also incorrect, distorting, inadmissible. 
Until 1948 the Hebrew, Yiddish and even 
Anglo-Jewish Press used Eretz Yisrael in 
all kinds of ways, disregarding the oppor 
tune term Palestine, with its adjective 
Palestinian. In Hebrew we used to say 

Yahadut Eretz- Yisraelit’’** “Sifrut Eretz 
Yisraelit,”'* etc. The inconvenience of a 
double-barrelled name should not be di 
cisive, where so much of national con 
sciousness is involved. ‘The two greatest 
states in the world today have long 
names. In every ofhcial document it is 
“United States of America” and “Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics,” (though 
their citizens are described as Americans 
and Russians respectively). True, im 
patience is one of the maladies of ow 
time. But a people as old as ours might 
well find th patience and the time to 
speak the time-honored name of its land 
in full. 

Lheretore, let our editors be vigilant 
even in the text of advertisements. When 
they publish articles, for example, on 
“Israel and Soviet Russia,” or, “Israel's 
Economic Plight,” etc., they ought to 
make it patently clear by employing the 
proper term that what is intended is the 
State of Israel and not the peopl ol 
Israel. he 
sponsibility would spare us reports in the 
press on the appearances ot “‘Miss Israel” 
in the United States. Medinat Israel may. 


like other countries, elect beauty queens, 


proper exercise of such re 


but the people of Israel, who, according 
to our sages are sons of kings, can hardly 
be expected to engage in such practices 
We should send gift parcels to Eretz Is- 


“The Jewry of Eretz Yisrael. 
“The literature of Eretz Yisrael. 
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rael or Medinat Israel, travel agencies 
should sell tickets under the same rubrics. 
On the other hand, let Hebrew publish- 
ers in the State stop printing on title- 
Nidpas Be-Yisrael.”® The 
same applies to translations of the State's 


pages the line 
name. There is no difficulty in English 
with “State of Israel.”'* It might help 
us get rid of the unpleasant form “Is- 
raeli’’ — probably modeled on “Iraqi” 

which, when used indiscriminately for 
the feminine or the plural, is certainly 
not in the spirit of the Hebrew language 
I was rather pleased to note that Mr. 
Churchill, with -his deep sense of his 
tory and exquisite feeling for language, 
avoided the “Israel” jargon in his Wash 
ington address to Congress in January 
1952. He spoke of the “Israelite State.” 
But of course, the main consideration is 
not ease of translation, but authenticity 
and Jewish tradition. Indeed, to sacrifice 
the latter in order to render the name 


more easily 


manageable by non-Jews 
would be an act of servility and self 
debasement usually ascribed to the Ga 
luth, and certainly unworthy of the new 


and free Jewish State. 


VIL. 


Finally, there is the ideological aspect 
of this problem, which might very well 
have formed the starting point of this 
discussion. To anyone at all informed on 
contemporary Jewish problems it is ob- 
vious that the new nomenclature is con 
nected with the whole complex of prob 
lems arising from the relationship of 
Eretz Israel to the Jewish diaspora, o1 
“Tefutzot.” 

lo these problems the writer has given 
much thought since the late nineteen 
twenties. Not only did I reject the doc 
trine of “Negation of the Diaspora” in all 


*Printed in Israel 


“For instance: The Israel State Government, 
The Israel State Embassy, et« 
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its forms, as a great danger to both the 
Jewish people and to Zionism, I also re- 
jected Ahad Ha’Am’s concept of Center 
and Circumterence. In its place I tried 
to elaborate a concept of the totality of 
Israel, visualized as an ellipse with two 
foci Zion and Tefutzot. Thus I arrived 
at the idea of “Shutafut,” co-partnership 
between Zion and Tefutzot, as of two 
equal “partners”, equal in value and re 
sponsibility, in rights and duties. This 
idea, now echoed in almost every state 
ment emanating both from leaders of the 
State and from Zionist leaders in Ameri 
ca and elsewhere, —though often wa 
tered down by accompanying contradic 
tory statements which originate in “tra 
ditional” anti-Shutafut trends — was not 
very favorably received a quarter of a 
century ago. Indeed, most of my friends 
in Hebrew literature not only opposed 
the Shutafut concept, they even doubted 
the need of such discussion. They a1 
gued that these problems would be auto 
matically solved by the creation of the 
jewish state. Now, more than four years 
alter the establishment of th Jewish 
State, the problems of relationship be 
tween the State and the Zionist Move 
ment are more vexing than ever. It is a 
matter of regret that the discussion be 
tween the two is on the technical and 
organization level and that the real is 
sue of Zion-Diaspora relationship is to 
tally obscure. One wonders whether 
many of the most active participants in 
this continuing feud grasp the ceeper 
meaning of the issues involved. T'ie last 
World Zionist Congress, the twenty-third, 
grappled with the problem and yet failed 
to find a real solution either in organi 
zational terms or on the deeper level of 
theory. Subsequent conferences have not 
advanced the matter much further. 

In several studies on contemporary 
Jewish problems, I have put this simple 
and direct question: What is Israel? Is it 


the Yishuv? Or is it Eretz Israel plus an 
amorphous mass of Jews elsewhere, who 
are candidates either for immigration or 
disintegration? Or does Israel embrace 
Eretz Israel plus Tefutzot Israel? 

If the name “Israel” as the name of a 
State is intended as an implicit answer to 
this question, if it is prompted by the 
well-known theory of “negation of the 
Diaspora,’ if this identification of the 
Partition State with Israel par excel 
lence proposes to make clear to the world 
and to Jewry that from now onwards 
there is no Jewish peopl worthy of the 
name, outside of “Israel,” if such inten 
tion, or any similar tendency underlies 
the Proclamation of 1948, then this name 
is a great menace, not only to the Jewish 
people as a whole, but to the future of 
the State as well. If such tendencies do 
exist, let them be stated clearly and 
unequivocally to the Jewish people, 
which should be given a chance to voice 
its verdict on an issue of such paramount 
importance. 


[here is no quarrel here with “Kibbut 
Galuyyot,” the ingathering policy of the 
new State. It is dificult to predict how 
this process ot “Kibbutz Galuyyot,”’ pres 
ently greatly reduced, will develop in the 
near future. May that policy one day a1 
rive at its fulfillment. All I am saying is 
that as long as a complete “Kibbutz 
Galuyyot” has neither happened, nor is 
visibly imminent, Israel means nothing 
less than the totality of the Jewish peo 
ple. Moreover, the total identification 
of the State with Israel carries dangers 
to the coming generations of Jews born 
in the State that we dare not ignore. It 
can lead to a distortion of the meaning 
of the Jewish past and present in the 
world and only serve to intensify the cyn 
ical attitude on the part of Jewish youth 
of the State towards the Galuth Jew. It 


must inevitably give rise to an Israeclism 
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or native chauvinism, tendencies that are 
certainly menacing to the future political 
structure and spiritual character of the 
young State. 

clear; 
there are precedents for the 
distortion of 


In sum, let this much be 


whether 


whether 
the name of the new State be long or 


history or not: 


short ‘asy Ol difficult, translatable or not 
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—one fundamental fact remains. Israel 
was not born on May 14, 1948; but on 
that day, a Jewish State came into being. 
Its name should be Eretz Jsrael, or Me- 
dinat Israel, or some other name. “Israel” 
has always been the name of the Jewish 
people in toto. It is so today. So it must 
remain tomorrow, and the day after. It 
can be no other. 


THE FORM OF PRAYER 


Furthermore, before praying the soul 
must be depressed through the feeling of 
its imperfection and its distance from the 
everlasting King. It must feel that it can 
cast this burden off only by pouring itself 
out to its Creator and Father in heaven 
[his will give the soul strength and fill 
it with joy and a new spirit of happiness. 
But if this basic feeling is absent, and 
instead ol strength through 
prayer, the soul wearies still more, praye 
cannot appear in its perfect form, but 
will be burdensome. 


gaining 


Even if one has the inner urge to pray, 
as described above, it alone can still not 
form the basis for prayer, which must be 
the will to worship God. One must there- 
fore be aware of the fact, that though 
feeling is a prerequisite for the right kind 
of prayer, its main feature is far above 
human sensation. Therefore it should be 


recited in the form of supplication. How- 
ever, adding the recognition of God's 
glory to the feelings of the human soul 
is yet not enough. Intellect is even more 
important than sensation. If the natural 
feelings are accompanied by an intelli- 
gent original thought, then only can one 
pray with holy feelings. 

All of these three requirements — the 
right feeling, supplication, and original 
thought — are mentioned by our rabbis 
in the Talmud (Berachoth 29b): “Rabbi 
Eliezer said: If one gives his prayer a 
fixed form, it is not a plea for mercy. 
What is a fixed form? R. Jacob b. Iddi 
said: If his prayer is a burden to him. 
The Rabbis say: If he does not recite it 
in the form of supplication. Both Rabbi 
and R. Joseph say: If he does not add an 
original thought.” 
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ABRAHAM GEIGER AND THE 


SCIENCE OF JUDAISM 


MAX WIENER 


URING its entire life “in the midst of 
Dix nations,” Judaism never met a 
more congenial spiritual and intellectu- 
al atmosphere than that of the Age of 
Reason. Even to this day, Jews more than 
any other group are inclined to express 
a profound, even extravagant belief in 
the principles and convictions which 
dominated the 18th and 19th centuries. 
The Jews have become the true heirs of 
the Enlightenment, a heritage visible not 
only in religious Liberalism and Reform 
but even in Orthodoxy. 


It is easy to demonstrate that con 
temporary Judaism, particularly in the 
United States, lives on the endowment 
of a popularized rationalism, the founda- 
tions of which were laid in the second 
half of the 18th century. In listening to 
rabbinical sermons or reading religious 
books we cannot evade the impression 
that the true end of all piety is humani- 
ty’s welfare in this world and that if we 
only avail ourselves of our reason and 
mobilize our will, then we cannot fail to 
reach that goal. Everything between 





The late Max Weiner served as rabbi of a 
Berlin congregation prior to his coming to Amer- 
ica. His publications include Juedische Religion 
im Zeitalter der Emanazipation. His writings in 
America appeared frequently in the Reconstruc- 


tionist of whose Editorial Board he was a mem- 
ber. 


heaven and earth is pellucid and trans 
parent, and there are no mysteries and 
enigmas which should avert man’s atten 
tion from his moral tasks. 


In the past generation, not a few have 
come to regard this attitude as somehow 
inadequate: these men felt instinctively 
that religion, though it embraces morali 
ty, cannot be identified with it, but must 
have its own significant and peculiar 
realm. To my mind, this reaction is, on 
the whole, a healthy one. Yet it must be 
recognized that the newer irrationalism, 
though strong and influential, has so far 
hardly found an articulate expression 
within the Jewish fold. Franz Rosenz 
weig perhaps came closest to doing this, 
but, in the end, he did not succeed in 
constructing a religious system which 
could be looked upon as genuinely Jew- 
ish in the way, for instance, that Kierke- 
gaard’s doctrines are part of a genuinely 
Christian theology. The beautiful and 
profound Hasidic world reawakened by 
Martin Buber has remained folklore, lit- 
erature, certainly an object of admira- 
tion, but it has not helped to reshape the 
attitude of the modern Jewish mind. The 
mere feeling that religion means some- 
thing different, something more than ra- 


tionalism plus ethics, has not yet received 


adequate formal expression. Where the 
divine ceases being a humanistic ideal, 


where it assumes to occupy the realm of 
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the inconceivable, there it is regarded by 
Jews with uneasiness and suspicion. 

However, if we wish to get our bearings 
in this somewhat confused situation, we 
ought also to be aware that “rational- 
ism,’ today so bitterly scolded, is too 
vague a term to justify the relentless and 
indiscriminate attacks of the “true be- 
lievers.”’ For it is indisputable that the 
main trend of Jewish philosophy, from 
Maimonides to Spinoza to Hermann Co- 
hen, although permeated with a deep 
rooted confidence in the power of reason, 
is at the same time profoundly religious. 
Though their philosophies are based on 
an apotheosis of man’s rational faculty, 
yet these thinkers still represent authen- 
tic types of religiosity. So perhaps it is 
not reason in itself, but its quality and 
use which on the one hand make man’s 
intellect a ladder up to the divine, and, 
on the other, a chute down to a shallow 
rationalism. 

Indeed, it may be suggested that the 
rational Judaism of the 19th century was, 
in its best representatives, truly and deep- 
ly religious, and that it is of a different 
order from its 20th-century rationalist 
descendants. To explore this possibility, 
there is no better point of departure than 
the life and work of Abraham Geiger, 
the foremost scientific exponent of Re- 
form or Liberal Judaism. 

Abraham Geiger was a great Jewish 
scholar as well as a determined leader of 
religious reform. He was not the first to 
launch the Jewish historical research of 
the 19th century nor did he invent the 
new synagogue practice. But in combin- 
ing both, and in basing Liberal Judaism 
on a scientific penetration of the Jewish 
past, he became the spiritual spokesman 
for the period of the Emancipation. 

Born in Frankfort on the Main in 
1810, child of a family in which Jewish 
tradition was still unbroken, but since 
early boyhood well familiar with the new- 


er trends of the times, Geiger attended 
the universities of Heidelberg and Bonn 
until he became a rabbi in the small 
half-rural congregation of Wiesbaden. 
His reputation as a scholar, religious or- 
ganizer, and reformer was so quickly es- 
tablished that he was elected to head 
the large community of Breslau (1840). 
Though a powerful group of Orthodox 
members refused to recognize him, he 
spent more than two decades in this im- 
portant center of Jewish culture, engaged 
in almost incessant struggle. Calmer times 
followed when he took over the rabbinate 
of his native city. For the last four years 
1874, he held 
office in Berlin, the greatest German com- 


preceding his death in 


munity. And from 1872 on he also taught 
at the newly founded School for Higher 
Jewish Learning (Hochschule fiir die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums) an institute 
which he helped bring into being. 
Geiger established his religious posi- 
tion on the axiom:that life was a dynamic 
process, not a static unchanging reality. 
he concept of evolution, according to 
him, also applied to the expression of 
religious ideas and eternal truths: “... I 
belong to those who look at everything 
in the light of history. I am far from be- 
ing overwhelmed by present-day events, 
but feel in me the call to become an ac 
tive instrument of history. ‘Therefore I 
am not disheartened if I cannot see im- 
mediate success for my efforts. I am firmly 
convinced that what is striven for with 
clear consciousness and righteous inten- 
tion is sure to 


become successful... 


There emerge suddenly developments 
which lead to a rejuvenation of the spirit 
or even have already brought it about 
partly.... Therefore everyone ought to 
work to the best of his ability, and the 
result of such a joint endeavor will cer- 
tainly reveal itself surprisingly just when 
(Letter to 


’? 


one is least aware of it... 


serthold Auerbach). 





ABRAHAM GEIGER 


However, when Geiger took a hard 

look at the Judaism of his day, he saw a 
religion that since time immemorial had 
been neither able nor willing to make a 
clear distinction between its innermost 
character and the unfathomable ocean of 
rites, symbols, ceremonies, and institu- 
tions which had for so long engulfed 
Jewish piety. He wrote to his close friend 
Wechsler in 1849: Chese antiquated 
communities with their shochetim [ko- 
sher slaughterers} and [ritual] bath 
houses, with their ancient foundations 
and their manifold institutions held to- 
gether by force, must crumble if finally 
young life is to flourish in Judaism. 
A complete split of the two unequal 
parts must set in. Only then in that 
part which 1s susceptible of reform can 
the new life be fostered. The cases of 
boys not being circumcised are increasing 
here {in Breslau]. A form must be found 
to re place this custom. The benediction 
spoken over the young mother in the 
synagogue may not fully suffice. The pres 
ence of the infant seems to be re 
quired. 

But practice proved far more difhcult 
than the theory, at least in the congrega 
tions in which Geigel officiated as rabbi. 
And indeed, German Jewish liberalism, 
American Re 


form, generally refused to follow such 


in contradistinction to 


radical innovations. Geiger’s immediate 
task was comparatively limited. He pet 
sonally had to deal with an Orthodoxy 
for which everything in the inherited 
way of life and worship was sacrosanct. 
Distinctive garbs for the synagogue func 
tionaries, a modern secular education for 
the rabbi, any change in the liturgy, even 
the removal of the most obvious institu 
tional abuses were regarded as sacrilege. 
Geiger met with the antagonism of great 
Jewish scholars, too, scholars who like 
Geiger were engaged in scientific research 
in Judaism, but who remained in their 
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personal religious attitudes adherents of 
traditionalism. Characteristic are the 
words Geigel addressed to the greatest 
of these scholars, Zunz; “...]Just those 
dietary laws are so dull and deprived of 
spirit at the same time that they render 
social life so difficult. ..that I would re- 
spect anything more than that branch of 
the rabbinical legal practice which has 
been developed to a micrology bordering 
on insanity” (Geiger to Zunz March 19, 
1845). To this Zunz answered (May 4, 
1845): “ We ought to reform ourselves, 
not the religion. We should attack exist 
ing abuses, not an inherited sanctuary. 
The clamor against the Talmud is al- 
ready the position of the apostate. 

Indeed, what made Geiger the contro 
versial leader of the Reform movement 
was much less his radicalism in the field 
of historical and religious research than 
his indomitable desire for practical in- 
novations. Hts prayerbook, which cur 
tailed the traditional liturgy, dropped 
references to sacrifices and national re 
membrances, and conceded a _ certain 
space to the vernacular — by the way, a 
much lesser one than the American He 
brew Union Prayerbook — caused more 
contention than all his scientific “here 
sies.”’ It has always been characteristic of 
Jewish religious sentiment that it tol- 
erates deviations in theory much more 
easily — if it takes notice of them at all 

than even the slightest attempts at 
changing practice 

Throughout his whole life Geiger re 
mained faithful to the 


ideal conceived in his youth; Judaism in 


unswervingly 


its timeless significance is an exclusively 
religious phenomenon, whose truth and 
practical value for us are to be ascer- 
tained and clarified by sober historical 
research. 

In the last phase of the Enlightenment, 
a banal enthusiasm for reason had spread 


a cloud over any avenues of insight into 
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profound spiritual problems. But just as 
the Enlightenment was at its lowest ebb, 
its deeper roots brought forth the singu- 


lar scientific which modern 


spirit by 
times are definitely distinguished from 
the Middle Ages. Just as “Reason” had 
been the catchword in the 18th century, 
up to its deification in the French Revo- 
lution, so in the 19th century “Science” 
was elevated to the throne. The new 
ideal was born of the old; but while 
“Reason” had long since degenerated in- 
to rhetoric, “Science’’ grew into a severe 
and rigid discipline. The new era took 
over from the previous one an unbound- 
ed enthusiasm for what was deemed to 


be the truth. 


Knowledge through re- 
search, the possibilities of creative intelli 
gence, 


which can only be called religious. 


aroused a fervor and devotion 


Young Jews, particularly, were over- 
whelmed by the dazzling splendor of the 
new scientific epoch. They were sure 
that the instrument was now at hand by 
which all the flaws in the life of man and 
communities would be finally removed, 
that the dawn of the Messianic day was 
nearing. The 18th century, despite its 
boasting of “Reason,” had by no means 
entirely improved the situation of the 
German Jews. Now they became hopeful 
that the spirit of Enlightenment, if di- 
rected in proper, i.e., scientific channels, 
would irresistibly destroy all the rem- 
nants of superstition, bigotry, and in- 
justice. An article written by a certain 
Immanuel Wolf, in Zunz’ Zeitschrift of 
1822-23, mirrors this ardent conviction. 
Dealing with the tasks of the Wissens- 
shaft des Judentum, the writer stresses 
the necessity of selfless and laborious toil, 
of scrupulous and punctilious work, but 
he is jubilant that the panacea of all ills, 
especially those of the Jews, had finally 
been discovered; he concludes with a sig- 
nificant panegyric of Spinoza. 

The Science of Judaism set out to de- 
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scribe the historic course of Judaism, its 
achievements, ideas, and personalities as 
they presented themselves to the objec- 
tive examination and judgment of schol- 
ars. Books were carefully scrutinized in 
order to ascertain their true meanings, 
sources, and authors. It is noteworthy 
that the Biblical foundations of Juda- 
ism have even to this day hardly been 
drawn into the orbit of this search. In 
general, it remained confined to the Tal- 
mudic, Midrashic, and medieval litera- 
ture, a limitation apparently resulting 
from a certain caution; one did not like 
to be involved in the ultimate and basic 
problems of the histori origins of the 
faith. (This restriction did not apply to 
Geiger personally, but his deviation was 
a matter of temperament, not program.) 

The first classical work in this field, 
L. Zunz’s Gottesdienstliche Vortrage der 
Juden (“Synagogal Sermons of the Jews,” 
1832) was an inquiry into the history of 
the sermon in the synagogue service and 
the early development of the liturgy. It 
was written for the practical purpose of 
proving that rabbinical preaching, stig- 
matized by the strictly Orthodox as a 
damnable innovation and an imitation 
of a Christian institution, was in truth 
a genuinely Jewish custom. This was 
characteristic of the intention of the new 
science. The original and vital usages 
were to be sought out, and they were to 
replace what had long since become 
morbid and decrepit. Philological and 
archeological efforts were regarded as 
tools to be employed for the rejuvena- 
tion of religious practice. 

[his was the spiritual atmosphere in 
which Geiger grew up and which sur- 
rounded him throughout his life. The 
ancient Jewish idea of “learning,” which 
had made of the Jews a people extra- 
ordinarily learned in the traditional lore, 
had been a spontaneous act of piety. 
The modern critical research for which 
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Geiger had an unquenchable thirst he 
approached in the scientific mood. But 
he revered and cultivated the scientific 
study of Judaism not for its own sake, 
but as the indispensable prerequisite of 
vital religious practice. He distinguished 
himself equally from those who, like 
Leopold Zunz, while deeply devoted to 
pure scholarship yet in the depth of their 
hearts remained unaffected by the prob- 
lems of daily religious life, and from 
those who yielded to what they called 
the demands of the Zeitgeist and were 
indiscriminate and unprincipled in their 
urge to reform. In his research, he often 
had to gainsay the most firmly estab- 
lished views of the tradition and was 
therefore stigmatized by the strictly Or- 
thodox. But such attacks made little im- 
pression. He was among the foremost to 
take it for granted that a scientific knowl- 
edge of the Jewish past must lead to the 
revitalization of the Jewish present and 
future. Even amid his bitterest disap- 
pointments and setbacks, he was never 
forsaken by the conviction that by virtue 
of an honestly and thoroughly tested 
Judaism, truth and salvation for all man- 
kind would emerge. Penetrating to the 
Jewish past “as it really was,” with clar- 
ity and determination, with unbiased 
love for facts, was Geiger’s ideal. It was 
a religious ideal indeed, insofar as it 
included the confidence that eternal, di- 
vine values revealed themselves in Jewish 
history scientifically examined. 

Geiger was well equipped for Jewish 
studies. Though he often expressed an 
aversion to the use of Hebrew, consider- 
ing it a “dead language,” he became — 
contrary to his theory — one of the 19th 
century masters of the language. Begin- 
ning with the year 1832, when as a young 
student he won a prize at the University 
of Bonn for his dissertation “What Did 
Mohammed Take from Judaism?” hard- 
ly a year passed without a major or 


minor contribution by Geiger to the un- 
derstanding of the Jewish past and pres- 
ent. He founded and edited two maga- 
zines, wrote an introduction to the 
language of the Mishnah, drew attention 
to medieval Hebrew poetry by his works 
on Jehudah Halevi and Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol, light on the Biblical 


studies of the medieval rabbis of north- 


threw 


ern France, inquired into the apologetics 
of past centuries, presented the life story 
of the 17th century Venetian rabbi, Leon 
da Modena. His lectures on “Judaism 
and its History” can be re-read today 
with profit. 

thicket 
which had concealed up to his day any 


His genius penetrated the 
understanding of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, whose antagonism in the early 
Talmudic period characterized their age 
and dug deep furrows into later epochs. 
The climax of his scientific accomplish- 
ments he saw in his Urschrift and Uber- 
setzungen der Bibel (“Original Text and 
1857). In this 


book he sought to demonstrate that the 


‘Translations of the Bible.”’ 


ancient Aramic and Greek translations 
of the Holy Scriptures (the oldest extant 
versions of the Bible) were not based on a 
single, fixed, sacred text, but that they 
reflected inner developments of the Jew- 
ish spirit and Jewish community during 
the last centuries of antiquity. 

In Geiger’s days, as in ours, Jewish lib- 
eralism has often been suspected of being 
an essentially negative, disintegrative 
movement. Its advocates have been re- 
proved for destroying the traditional 
way of life, for pretending religious mo- 
tives where in fact opportunistic consid- 
erations and the desire for a more or 
less complete adaptation to the non- 
Jewish milieu were decisive. We shall 
not enter into this quarrel. However, 
with regard to Geiger there cannot be the 
least doubt that he fervently believed in 


his right and his duty as a Jew to renew 
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and reshape Judaism by a critical investi- 
gation of its sources. He was convinced 
that the deeper we penetrated with the 
aid of science, the richer truths we would 
unearth. The enthusiasm of the scholar 
was based on the anticipated certainty 
of the infinite value of the facts and ideas 
hidden in the Jewish past. Though his 
approach differed considerably from the 
approach of the ancient, “pious” learn- 
ing, it possessed in common with it the 
unshakable conviction that the achieve- 
ments of the past were treasures not only 
of historical interest but of significance 
for the present and the future. 

The science of Judaism was regarded 
by Geiger as the only way that lead to 
true Jewish religiosity. For all legitimate 
reform should be more than a medley of 
fanciful ideas, arbitrary innovations, a 
mere patchwork; it must be able to justi 
fy itself by a clear and rational insight 
into historical development. Geiger did 
not doubt that this insight would unfold 
a picture of Judaism which, when freed 
from the dross accumulated by the cen 
turies, would imbue his Jewish contem 
poraries with enthusiasm. He always 
operated with a scholar’s caution, but his 
work was not a detached, cool, and sober 
affair. His deepest motive was love of an 
endangered cause he ardently desired to 
save for the future. Geiger saw in the 
Science of Judaism the principal tool of 
renewing Jewish religion. 

Yet, even if we are convinced that a 
sick faith can be cured by science, can 
we believe that the work of the scientific 
historian alone will suffice or must we 
not ultimately resort to the metaphysi 
cian and natural scientist? Did not Geig 
er’s purpose require more than the dis- 
tinctly limited scope which the Science 
of Judaism, with its emphasis on arche 
ology and philology, was able and willing 
to offer? The formative and mature years 
of Geiger’s life coincided with that epoch 
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in which the German mind produced its 
highest achievements, not alone in the 
field of historical scholarship, but even 
more strikingly in philosophy and nat- 
ural science. In the realm of religion, the 
influence of new doctrines of philosophy 
was, at the very least, no less marked than 
that of scientific historical study. Hegel's 
philosophy and Darwin's biological the 
ory, had a revolutionizing effect: Chris- 
tian theologians felt that here problems 
were raised which they could by no 
means dodge. Was the situation of a 
Jewish from 


religious leader different 


theirs? 

Geiger was sure that “Judaism is the 
original expression of the pure religious 
consciousness. We hold fast to it as desig 
nated to preserve the religious conscious 
ness and to spread it beyond its ad 
herents. ” But could such an assertion 
by justified by mere philology? The 
Science of Judaism was neither theology 
nor philosophy of religion. It did not 
deal with universal ideas, nor did it seek 
to establish absolute truths for the pu 
pose of revealing a purified Judaism as 
the only correct belief. This had been 
the design of the medieval Jewish think 
ers. The Science of Judaism was not 
concerned with theological or meta- 
physical problems. It aimed to make 
clear that which had been thought, felt, 
and achieved by this particular people, 
the Jews, in their spiritual development. 

True, there were some thinkers who 
attempted to construct Jewish systems of 
philosophy in harmony with the then 
ruling ideas of the German mind, the 
ideas of Kant or Hegel. However, the 
voluminous works of such men as Stein- 
heim, Hirsch, and Formstecher were com- 
pletely ignored in the main current of 
Jewish thought. In their time, medieval 
Jewish Maimonides 
and Gersonides, had at least enjoyed the 


philosophers, like 


the honor of being branded as heretics. 
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Their works were occasionally outlawed 
or even burned by strictly Orthodox tra- 
ditionalists. Their modern successors in 
the era of Geiger attracted little atten- 
tion or interest. Had their books how- 
ever, been written several centuries be- 
fore, they would have been studied and 
respectfully analyzed by the Science of 
Judaism, a Science which expected the 
recognized scholar to confine his inquiry 
to the past. 

It is more than doubtful that the basis 
provided by the Science of Judaism was 
broad enough to carry out a really thor- 
ough and well-founded reform. Ever 
since the Age of Reason, the develop- 
ment of modern science has been a de- 
cisive factor in the crisis of all traditional 
creeds. This factor lay beyond the scope 
of the Science of Judaism. Christian the- 
ologians, Catholics as well as Protestants, 
saw in the changed, often radically secu- 
larized attitude of contemporary meta 
physicians and natural scientists an ur- 
gent challenge to examine again and 
again the philosophic bases of then 
faiths lewish writers of the period who 
attempted to grapple with the philo 
sophical thought of their age, and to 
build a modern Jewish theology, were 
largely ignored by the representatives of 
the Science of Judaism. 

From Geiger’s letters we know that in 
his hours of leisure he read widely in 
metaphysics and philosophy. But this was 
only recreation. He always stressed his 
theological vocation and saw his task in 
the purification of the Jewish religion as 
such, yet he adjured all theology. The 
true reason why Geiger, notwithstanding 
all his pungent critiques of a degenerate 
traditionalism, never advanced to a com- 
prehensive analysis of religious faith as 
such, was that his Jewish religious in- 
stinct always remained unblunted and 
alive. He neither needed nor sought pro- 
found philosophical speculations to sup- 


port his own convictions, which were 
plain and uncomplicated. Of course, 
there was much in Judaism which a mod- 
ern, particularly a well educated person, 
could not accept. Here scholarship, his- 
torical research, had to go to work. What 
its criticism demolished were idols. When 
these crumbled to pieces an original ab- 
stract beauty and splendor became visi- 
ble. Because Geiger believed in history 
as it revealed itself to his critical spirit, 
he deemed that he could dispense with 
speculative theology. 

Geiger took his position within Juda- 
ism. He felt that its vital substance was 
not an abstract truth, a dogmatic philoso- 
phy, but a highly efficacious tradition. 
Furthermore, he believed that the Jewish 
people in his day had been led into a 
blind alley from which only a courageous 
decision, stimulated by a serious and re 
sponsible reformer, could rescue it. Had 
he been a Christian, confronted with the 
conviction that the dogma as formulated 
by the Church had become incompat 
able with the demands of contemporary 
thought, he would have sought to free 
this dogma from its historic shell and 
display its timeless significance. As a Jew, 
shaped by the spirit and the fate of his 
forefathers, he felt the burden of the 
past heavy upon his shoulders. He ex- 
perienced the Jews as a historic people 
par excellence. Though strongly opposed 
to Jewish nationalism, he passionately 
believed in the religious peoplehood of 
Israel, by which he meant that Judaism 
had produced a vigorous culture of its 
own as the soil in which its classical 
achievement, its religion, could grow. 
Therefore, historical research which pen- 
etrated to this past culture was alone 
able to supply the tools for a true reform. 

This distinguishes Geiger’s rational- 
ism from that of Moses Mendelssohn and 
the latter’s desciples in the early Jewish 
Enlightenment, and perhaps from that 
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of many representatives of Jewish liberal 
ism in our days. Mendelssohn admitted, 
and even boasted about, his lack oft in 
terest in history, because he felt sure he 
knew what was essential for his Weltan 
schauung by the exercise of his own rea 
son. The Enlightenment as a whole hard 
ly ever looked back into history. But 
Geiger’s characteristic thought was to re 
shape religious Judaism on the ground 
of its scientifically examined past 
Whether or not, or to what extent, he 
succeeded in this effort 18 a matte open 
to question. But it behooves us to remain 
aware of the uniqueness of his way of 
reform. For hardly any one of those who 
pursued his aspirations in Germany and 
the United States displayed with equal 
clarity and firmness the conviction that 
right practice had to be justified by a 
right theory. Among American rabbini 
cal leaders there were, and are, not a few 
distinguished by scholarship and insight 
into the needs of the layman. But Geiger 
found scarcely one disciple who main 
tained his principle of reform through a 
scientific understanding of the spiritual 


past 
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The sorrows and anxieties of a human 
being who feels confronted by God 
played a minor role in Geiger’s thought. 
Hermann Cohen once scolded those “fel 
lows who wanted to be happy”; by this 
he meant and rejected man’s instinctive 
striving for eudaemonia. Geiger, too, did 
not aim at safeguarding individual re 
ligiosity by recommending immediat 
devotion to the divine. His was an In 
direct path. Geiger’s firm belief in the 
magnificence of the Jewish spirit and the 
eternal value of the ideas produced by 
the genius of the Jewish people, filled 
him with the highest confidence that the 
past still had much to say to the mind, 
soul, and heart of those living today, to 
morrow, and in the future. His scientific 
criticism could become, he believed, the 
basis of a renewed piety. He was certain 
that whatever honest research may have 
to discard from the bulk of tradition, the 
rest would be impressive and mighty 
enough to restore the glory of bygone 
days and thus to breathe life into the 


jewish community 


PORAH AS A MODE OF PRAYER 


Craftsmanship is a product of intel 
ligence and experience. But there may be 
aman whose power ol imagination ts so 
vreatl and his tools so excellent, that they 
can produc 1 work of art without pre 
vious experience Now study ot the 
Torah should lead to practice, and since 
prayer gives form to religious feelings, 
it is closer to practice than ts abstract 
intelligence. Through the power of 
prayer man’s heart is soft ned, and he is 
more cager to practice the principles he 
derived from his studies. But some of our 


Rabbis mentioned in the Talmud (Sab 


bath IIb) were influenced by the holy 
spirit of the Torah to such a degree that 
in order to elevate their feelings they did 
not have to depend on the power ol 
prayer, but their Torah impressed itsell 
on their tools, comparable to the 1tdeal! 
artist described above, and to Bezalel (sec 
Exodus ch. 32, 2, 3), who was filled with 
the Divine spirit in such measure as to be 
able to do without experience. Therefore 


those rabbis were exempt from the obli 
gation to pray, because their studies had 
the function of praye itself. 








MAX M. LASERSON 


A Memoir 


JOHN ALEXANDER 


AX M. LAsERsoNn, who died in New 

York on November 29, 1951, was 
born in Mitau, Latvia in 1887. His fa- 
ther, a successful tobacco merchant, was 
a pious and learned man who provided 
spiritual and intellectual guidance. This 
merchant-scholar parent gave the young 
Max his first teaching in ideas and their 
medium, language. German was the fam- 
ily and local language, but his father 
taught him Hebrew at an early age. With 
the Hebrew he learned an ethic and a 
social philosophy that, though enriched 
with much wisdom and learning, re- 
mained the core of his convictions for 
the remainder of his life. 

Laserson attended the St. Petersburg 
Imperial University, receiving the degree 
of L.L.D. and the Law School Medal at 
the age of 23. His formal education was 
continued with special training for re- 
search in public law and legal theory at 
the Universities of Berlin and Heidel- 
berg. It was concluded at the University 
of Tartu, where he became a Magister of 
Constitutional Law in 1916. This neces- 
sary degree for a serious academic career 
he received at an early age by Russian 
academic standards. 


In 1916 Laserson returned to St. Peters- 
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JOHN ALEXANDER was a colleague of the late 
Max Laserson at Columbia University and is a 
member of its Sociology Department. 


burg as the first Jew to be appointed to 
a lectureship in Public Law. Although 
only 29 years of age he achieved a rank 
comparable to assistant professor in an 
American university. Not only were Jews 
restricted in Czarist Russia but the Uni- 
versity was strongly influenced by Ger- 
man scholars who frequently considered 
both Jews and Russians beneath their 
own erudition and heritage. 

When he returned to St. Petersburg, 
he became associated as a junior col- 
league with his greatest teacher, Leon 
Petrazhitskii. Intellectually, Petrazhitskii 
led him to consider law as a social phe- 
nomenon to be examined in sociological 
and psychological as well as juridical 
terms. Thus began his preparation as a 
broad and eclectic social scientist. 

In social philosophy his mentor added 
a valuable complement to Laserson’s 
Judaistic ethic. This was a fundamental 
distinction between human rights and 
social needs on the one hand and the ac- 
tion or law of the state on the other. Max 
Laserson retained this basic liberal con- 
ception as a guide throughout his life. 
He retained even the terminology, which 
seems archaic to modern liberal ears — 
the distinction between natural and posi- 
tive law. 

Petrazhitskii had a further influence. 
He had been an active liberal member of 
the Russian Duma —even going to prison 
for a short time because of the strength 
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of his protest against the Czarist govern- 
ment. He urged his young follower to 
seek for more than a quiet and harmless 
Katheder Socialismus. He impressed up- 
on him the need for a liberal alternative 
to the existing authoritarianism and the 
pressing shadow of violent revolution. 
With his teacher’s sponsorship, and fol- 
lowing his precepts, Laserson became 
Vice-Director of the Department of Na- 
tional Minorities, of the Ministry of the 
Interior in the Provisional Russian Gov- 
ernment of 1917. His lesson of liberalism 
had been well learned because he could 
not endure the ensuing Bolshevik regime. 

He returned in 1921 to Latvia, which 
for the first time had become an inde 
pendent nation. Here he quickly resumed 
the role of scholar-politician. From 1922 
until 1932 he served as a member of Par 
liament, and was a Professor at the Grad 
uate School of Economics in Riga from 
1924 until his second flight from totali- 
tarianism in 1934. In this young nation 
there was ample work to challenge the 
mind of a legal scholar turned legislator. 
Max Laserson was for seven years Secre 
tary to the Parliamentary Committee for 
Public Law. His was a major role in de 
veloping the constitution and statutory 
system of that short lived republic. 

Towards the end of his Latvian so 
journ, in the summers of 1930 and 1932, 
he was Guest Professor at Heidelberg and 
Berlin. The lectures at Berlin were pub- 
lished as Die Russiche Rechts Philoso- 
phie. 

By 1934 Laserson found himself up 
against another totalitarian regime—only 
this time it was labeled fascism. Karlis 
Ulmanis had become Dictator of Latvia, 
so Laserson departed for Palestine, in 
hope that one of his heritage might 
there find peace and livelihood. He 
helped found the School of Law and 
Econ®mics in Tel-Aviv, which still func- 
tions. 


\fter arriving in the United States in 
October, 1939, his most significant attach- 
ment before coming to Columbia Univer- 
sity was with the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. From 1943 until 
his death, Laserson was at Columbia. He 
first served as a Visiting Professor of Phi- 
losophy, then as a permanent member of 
the staff as Lecturer in Contemporary 
Civilization and Philosophy. 

His colleagues remember him as a type 
of learned man who is becoming less fre- 
quent in this world — the free and pro- 
ductive independent scholar. ‘Tempera 
mentally incapable of participating in 
the increasingly prevalent bureaucrat 
scholarship, his intellectual questions 
were personal ones. But it would be a 
hasty judgment to leave the impression 
that his intellectual life was removed 
from this world and not focused on basi 
issues. There is no evidence of concern 
with trivial or esoteric questions in Max 
Laserson’s lengthy bibliography. 

Despite his physically disrupted life, 
he never stopped his scholarly work. 
[here was no significant time break in 
his publication list from his first article 
in 1909 ‘Philosophy of History in Tol 
stois War and Peace” until his death. 
He left two uncompleted manuscripts. 
One of these is called the Vocation of 
Law in Our Time — the other is in the 
area of public law. His personal bibliog- 
raphy lists 43 items under the two head- 
ings of Philosophy and Theory of Law, 
and Public Law and Political Science. It 
includes nine books. He has published 
in seven different languages — German, 
Russian, Latvian, Hebrew, Yiddish, 
French and English. One can only won- 
der at the source of the strength, resolu- 
tion and undying courage that allowed 
him to achieve these things in the face 
of the troubled life and chaotic world 
that was his. 


He will best be remembered in Ameri- 








MAX M. 


can scholarly circles for two issues of 
International Conciltation, the journal 
of the Carnegie Endowment that he 
wrote and edited; a book with James T. 
Shotwell, Poland and Russia 1919-1945 
and his Russia and the Western World, 
and The American Impact on Russia. 
[his last work is of particular value to 
scholars dealing as it does with the dex p 
er historical roots of Russian-American 
relations. In this country, he also helped 
establish and edit a worthwhile, but un 


fortunately now Journal 


unpublished, 
f Legal and Political Sociology 


be! of his 


\ num 


articles appeared in this 


journal. 

For his colleagues, the day was always 
brighter after an encounter with this 
warm and responsive human being. But 
few of the details of his personal history 
or the rich scholarly product were known 
even to his close colleagues at Columbia. 
He talked little of himself and seldom 
introduced his past writings into even 
scholarly conversation. But Max Laser 
son as the apogee of the learned man in 
the best sense we did know. He was at 
home in most parts of the realm of gen 
eral human knowledge and wisdom. It 
was delightful and enlightening to con 
verse with him, whether the subject were 
painting, music, architecture, philoso 
phy, history, politics, or social science. 
As a scholar his interests were clear and 
specific enough to guide a lifetime of 
closely related work. But one would have 


found difhculty in identifying his spe- 
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cialization in the course of friendly dis- 
course of even a serious character. 

His character and learning made him 
a loved and respected teacher. On occa 
sion, when speaking with a young col- 
league, he would cock his head, shake 
his finger and say: “Now, as an old Euro- 
pean, I have to tell you my dear boy 

and then give some insight on the do- 
mestic scene that the “older American” 
might well have missed 

[he accompanying article, previously 
unpublished, gives a particular insight 
into Max Laserson. He as did lob, his 
spiritual forbear in a sense, knew by 
hard-lived experi nce the bitter conflict 
between power and justice. This con 
flict he knew so well in his world became 
a focus for his thinking on the large1 
relations of jurisprudence and ethics. He 
conc ived ol powe! as expressed In posi 
tive law, justice as expressed in natural 
law. He was a product of the twentieth 
century in his knowledge that power can- 
not be omitted from political ol legal 
thought and reality, and yet he was an 
inheritor of the middle ages and the 
Jewish tradition in his ethical distrust 
of the power with which we have to live. 
His passion was Job's passion fol justice. 
As he described Job’s actions, so was he 
such a thoroughgoing liberal that he 
would strive to reason with God and 
demand to be heard in his plea against 
injustice. And perhaps God answered 
him in the same way he did Job — by 
offering him, in the end, more faith than 
justice by which to live. 





POWER AND JUSTICE 


Hobbes 


Versus Tob 


MAX LASERSON 


Surely I would speak to the Almighty 
I have ordered my cause; I know that 


plead with me? 


and I desire to reason with God 


I shall be justified. Who is he that will 


Will he plead against me with his great power? Withdraw thine hand far from 


me: and let not thy dread make me afraid 


let me speak, and answer thou m«¢ 


Then call thou and I will answer: o1 


Job 


Power irresistible justifies all actions, really and properly, in whomsoever it be 


found. 


¥ 


The powel of God alone without other he Ips is sufhcient justification of am 


action he doth. 


HERE 18 scarcely any other book in 
peed in the Bible which is as fa 
mous as the composition of Job. One of 
the causes of this may be the pure literary 
form which makes this book unique 
among the other writings included in the 
Bible; namely, the form of a dramati 
dialogue with the sufferer as its central 
figure. Because of the apparent non 
Hebraic origin of the Jewish folk-tale un 
derlying the book, some writers regarded 
it as a kind of Greek tragedy and even 
brought it into connection with Plato's 
story of the death of Socrates. Some ad 
mirers of the Biblical folk-tale drama 
went so far as to say that only Sophos les. 
Oedipus Rex, reaches the level of the 
Book of Job.! 


Horace M. Kallen developed the hy 
pothesis that the Book of Job is a Greek 


tragedy in Hebrew, specifically modelled 


‘E. Sellin, Das Hiobproblem, Berlin 1931, pp 


a 
2 ’bH 


Hobbes, “Of Liberty and Necessity” 


after Euripides. He even supposes that 
the author of the book, living probably 
toward the end of the fifth century B 
C.E., became aware of Euripidean trage 
dy by either hearing of it from an Egyp 
tian or Syrian Jew visiting Palestine o1 
by seeing a play of Euripides in Egypt o1 


somewhere else in the Hellenized Fast.2 


It is hardly known to the common 
reader that the Talmud contains but one 
daring denial of a Biblical personality of 
great significance, and that is Job. The 
Talmud says: “Job never existed and 
was never created in the world: he was 


onlv a parable "3 ‘This critical assertion 


Cf. Horace M. Kallen, The Book of Job as « 
Greek Traged New York, 1918 (with an intro 
ductory essay), the text of the tragedy with a 
prologue and epilogue follows the essay pp 
87-165 pp. 22-24 

Babylonian Talmud, Baba Bathra, |5a, |e 
Sota, V. (By a very slight emendation of the text 


the Maharsha, ad loc. would have the statement 
read job never existed and was never created 
exce pt to serve as a parable” Ed ) 
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was not, however, the general Talmudic 
opinion. This may be taken as indirect 
evidence that the Book of Job, sometime 
before its canonization, was only a folk- 
tale of non-Hebraic origin in Judea. But 
other Rabbis were less skeptical and did 
not deny the real existence of Job. In- 
dependently of this controversy, the Book 
of Job remains, however, one of the most 
revered books of the Bible, the best proof 
of which is the Talmudic ascription of 
the authorship of this book to Moses 
himself. ‘The Rabbis said: “‘“Moses wrote 
his own book, i.e., the Pentateuch, the 
chapter of Baalam, and Job.* Thus this 
book dramatically attributing injustice 
to God, with certain later interpolations 
justifying the conservative orthodox ap- 
proae h to God, was still regarded as one 
of the basi 
the Old 


moderating orthodox approach to and in 


ind most revered books of 


Testament. And, although the 


terpretation of Job have grown through 
the centuries and received more weight, 
we nevertheless find this one of the most 
inspiring books in the entire range of 


Jewish literature. 


religio-ethical Along 
with several other ethical philosophers, 
Gersonides (1288—1344 C.E.) wrote a com- 
mentary on Job® in which the only rele- 
vant problem was that of injustice, tol- 
erated and partly even caused by God. 
For Gersonides the very nature of the 
Book of Job, whether a parable or a nar- 
rative of an actual event, is of secondary 
importance; for him the only basis for a 
hypothesis denying the real existence of 
Job lies in the artificial, formally schema- 
tized discussions between Job and his 
three friends. “I believe,” says Gersoni- 
des, ‘that he of the Rabbis who said that 


this narrative is a parable was moved to 


*Talmud, Baba Bathra, I4b. 
‘Cf. The Commentary of Levi ben Gerson 
Gersonides) on the book of Job, translated from 


Hebrew by Abraham L. Lassen: New York, Block 
Co., 1946 


Jt 
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make his assertion because he observed 
the logical precision found in the discus- 
sion which follows the ways of exhaustive 
analysis’’.® 

Basically the underlying Jewish folk- 
tale and the book were skeptical and 
radical.7@ Although the core of the clash 
between God and Job is individual in 
character, it still has a universal and, to 
a certain degree, even a politically sig- 
nificant character. As one of the later in- 
terpreters formulates it: 


The tyrant on the throne, the thief 
who robs his fellow, the murderet who 
mounts over the prostrate body of his 
victim, the dishonest dealer who detrauds 
his customer by false scales, the brutal 
employer who grinds the faces of the 
poor — are they not all around us, happy 
and prosperous while the weak and di 
fenseless perish? Such is the terrible in- 
dictment that we encounter in the utter- 
ances put into the mouth of Job. Here is 
a problem indeed well worthy of discus 
sion. Where is God while innocent suf 
fering and terrible injustice is going on 
in this world? Is a solution possibl: 27 


jut this natural-law radicalism of Job 
could never have been so outspoken if 
the book had not originated in a milieu 
where, according to Jewish classical con- 
ceptions, there was no Hereafter, there 
was no other world.* The moral, vital 


will of God cannot be postponed; he 


*“Gersonides, op. cit., pp. 5, 6, 49. 

™(The late author here alludes to the current 
view among Biblical scholars on the composition 
of the Book of Job. According to this view, the 
book consists of two originally distinct parts; 
one, the prose tale, the other, the dramatic dia 
logue. Actually in the prose tale (Ch. I, Il, XLII, 
10-17) Job remains throughout his suffering the 
righteous man who accepts his tribulations with 
out questioning God’s justice. It is in the dra 
matic dialogue that Job challenges the Deity 
Ed.) 

‘See Morris Jastrow, The Book of Job, Its 
Origin, Growth and Interpretation (together with 
a new translation); Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1920, p. 33. 

*F. Vaumgartel, Der Hiobdialog; Stuttgart, 
1933, pp. 170-73. “Der Hiobdialog kennt.. .kein 
jenseitiges Fortleben nach dem Tode.” 
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must express his judgments upon man 
in this world; it is here where man has 
to be rewarded or punished. This colors 
the clash with a juridical aspect, of which 
the legal phraseology of Job is so sig- 
nificant. 

In the later Jewish religious commen- 
taries, the Book of Job becomes pious, 
edifying reading. It has finally lost its 
daring, blasphemous, revolutionary na- 
ture. But the Job who is actually at- 
tacked by Hobbes in the seventeenth cen 
tury is not the reinterpreted and tamed 
Job of later commentaries. He is the 
original, embittered, God-fighting Job of 
the Old Testament, Job of chapters nine 
and thirteen, who arraigns God the Al 
mighty before an earthly court. 

Whence the almost blasphemous ac- 
cusation against God by Job, that per- 
fect and upright hero of the great drama 
on Justice and Power, called the Book 
of Job? It comes from the juxtaposition 
of God and Man as two equal parties in 
the everlasting trial between rightless 
might and mightless right. Its source is 
the sheer possibility of dealing juridical 
ly with the heretical question of Eli 
phaz: “Shall mortal man be more just 
than God? Shall a man be more pure 
than his Maker? (Job IV, 17.) It is not 
because of the question itself —a more 
or less rhetorical one — already found in 
much older parts of the Bible in a simi- 
lar tormulation. One mentions, for in- 
stance, the exclamatory: “Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” (and 
not destroy the righteous with the 
wicked?) (Gen. XVIII); or the lamenta- 
tion: “I saw the prosperity of the wicked” 
(Psalm LXXIII); or the assertion of Isai- 
ah: “But the Lord of Hosts shall be ex- 
alted in justice and God that is Holy 
shall be sanctified in 


Righteousness” 
(Isaiah V, 16). Here, too, long before the 
time of the Book of Job, God is brought 
into relation with ethics and justice, and 
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therefore made answerable or at least 


responsible for his actions. 


If God is absolutely incommensurable 
and incomparable with mortal man, it 
is because of His natural omnipotence. 
But He becomes comparable only when 
He is taken out of His cosmic function 
as Creator of the world and considered in 
His ethical import and relevance, where 
His cosmic attributes are irrelevant: 
God might become unjust although al 
mighty. This is formulated most clearly 


in Chapter IX, 19 of Job:® 


If it is a test of strength — He is surely 
superior, 

but if it is/a question of /justice who 
can arraign Him? 


It was the agreement made between 
God and Satan in the prologue of the 
300k which probably had a tremendous 
effect upon the pious authors of the Tal. 
mud. The whole book, unique in the 
sible, must have seemed strange and be 
wildering to them. Even the somewhat 
artificial happy end of the concluding 
Chapter XLII, in which Job surrenders 
to God and repents his rebellion against 
Him, could not really add much to the 
belief in the reality of Job’s insurgence 
in the eyes of the Rabbis of the Talmud. 
The admission of Job: “I know that thou 
canst do everything and that no thought 
can be withholden from thee. ..where 
fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes” is no ethical recognition on 
Job's part of a wrong committed against 
God or of an unjust attack upon him but 
an obvious surrender of arms before the 
overwhelming might of the “Excellent 
in power.”” But whether this excellency 


*This is the way M. Jastrow, pp. cit., p. 110, 
reads it. He uses the Greek and Syriac versions 
and adds: “The two lines emphasize the dilem 
ma which is the theme of Chapter IX, that no 
one can bring a suit against God, because God is 
the judge before whom the suit would have to 
be brought.” 
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coincides with the plenty of justice re- 
mains the same question as before the 
action of the drama took place. 

One might even say that the same 
causes which moved the Talmud to pro- 
claim the unreality of Job and to reduce 
the tragedy of his rebellion against God 
into a pale image turned the Book of Job 
and its hero into a focal point of liberty 
and justice against unqualified authority 
of power. 

During the years of greatest ethical and 
political creativeness in the later Euro- 
pean Christian world those who cher- 
ished authority, positive law, and anti- 
libertarian monarchism were on the side 
of the advocates of unqualified — if not, 
to use the modern term, totalitarian — 
power. Might, as incarnated in the Levia- 
than of the Book of Job, becomes the 
symbol and token of unrelenting absolute 
power. [his power is placed in the Levia- 
than which latter, according to the Book 
of Job, cannot be made a party to a bind- 
ing covenant with man: “Canst thou put 
a hook in his |Leviathan’s| nose? Will 
he make a covenant with thee?” Levia- 
than is inaccessible to any human con- 
siderations, let alone justice or grace: “In 
his |Leviathan’s] neck remains strength, 
and sorrow is turned into joy before 
him.’ In this relationship, the might of 
Leviathan elevates him beyond ethical 
considerations. In contradistinction to 
the Almighty who bound himself with 
covenants and contracts to mankind in 
several stages and with different Patri- 
archs and men — Leviathan remains the 
blind, heartless, living organism of 
power. There is nothing incidental in 
Hobbe’s choice of the title of his famous 
book, Leviathan, and in the motto 
printed on the title page: “Non est po- 
testas super terram quae comparatur a*” 
on earth there is no power like his (Chap- 
ter XLI). 

On the contrary, all those” who dared 


yi 
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to revolt or to justify rebellion against 
mundane authorities,—from the most 
radical sects of the Middle Ages down to 
the extreme or liberal anti-monarchists 
like John Knox, George Buchanan, Fran- 
cis Hotman, Duplessy-Mornay, John Mil- 
ton, and John Locke — were adherents of 
the natural-law doctrine of resistance 
against the state-power. Some of them 
took the side of Job’s rebellious stand 
against injustice, even though injustice 
was backed up by holy authority. 

Thus we see how the Leviathan be 
came a most significant symbol for 
Hobbes, the defender of King Charles 
II, the most outrageous tyrant in Seven- 
teenth-Century England. Certainly, 
throughout the long centuries the Levia- 
than of Hobbes had become much more 
devouring than his ancestor in the Book 
of Job: from its pure animal attributes 
of the old pre-Christian times the Levia 
than has become the highest hypostati 
zation of the State and its authority as 
against the atomized individual. The lat 
ter, owing to his wolfish nature, is the 
opponent and enemy of his neighbor. 
Men can be tamed only by their consent 
ing to establish a state. Nature, according 
to Hobbes, presents man with two alter 
natives: that each man insist upon his 
own absolute liberty and rely solely up- 
on his own power and resources for de- 
fense against invasions of his liberty, o1 
that each man contract with every other 
man to divest himself of part of his lib- 
erty and set up a common power to con- 
serve the liberty of all. In contradistinc- 
tion to the liberal and democratic con- 
cepts of Johannes Althusius, John Locke, 
or Jean-Jacques Rousseau, this state- 
founding covenant is not made between 
the future ruler or the whole nation on 
one side and the indivdual on the other, 
but between every man and his neighbor. 

The first liberal conception of the 


founding covenant leaves to the individu- 
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al the right to complain to the ruler or 
the collective state in case, — after the 
foundation of the state, — certain pro- 
visions of the covenant are not observed 
or transgressed by the ruler or the ruling 
collectivity. This concept was basic for 
the whole liberal constitutional doctrine 
down till the first decades of the Twen- 
tieth Century. The state-founding cove 
nant of Hobbes, on the contrary, lacks 
any liberal character favorable to the in- 
dividual. Aware that the Bible describes 
God as entering upon a series of cove- 
nants, Hobbes uses the Book of Job to 
create a kind of dichotomy between the 
real immortal God and the Leviathan, 
the mortal God, who is and remains un- 
limited by any promises or obligations of 
contractual character. In this connection, 
one should note that the doctrine of 
Hobbes is deeply anti-Biblical and not 
merely anti-Jobian. Says Hobbes: 


Lhe only way to erect such a Common 
Power. ..is, to conferre all their power 
and strength upon one Man, or upon 
one Assembly of men, that they may re 
duce all their wills, by plurality of voices, 
unto one Will; which ts as much as to 
say, to appoint one Man, or an Assembly 
of men, to beare their Person; and every 
one to owne, and acknowledge himselfe 
to be Author of whatsoever he that so 
beareth their Person, shall Act, or cause 
to be acted, in those things which con 
cern the Common Peace and Safetie; and 
therein to submit their Wills, every one 
to his Will, and their Judgments to his 
Judgment. This is more than Consent, or 
Concord: it is a reall Unitie of them all, 
in one and the same Person, made by 
Covenant of every man with every man, 
in such manner, as if every one should say 
to every man, / authorise and give up 
my Right of Governing my selfe, to this 
Man or to this Assembly of men, on this 
condition, that thou give up thy Right to 
him, and authorise his Actions in like 
manner. This done, the Multitude so 
united in one Person, is called a com- 
monwealth, in latine civitas. This is the 
generation of that great Leviathan, or 
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rather (to speak more reverently) of that 
Mortale God, to which we owe under the 
Immortale God, our peace and defence. 
For by this Authoritie given him by every 
particular man in the Common-Wealth, 
he hath the use of so much Power and 
Strength conferred on him, that by ter 
ror thereof, he is inabled to forme the 
wills of them all. ..And in him consisted 
the Essence of the Common-wealth; 
which (to define it) is One Person, of 
whose Acts a great Multitude, by mutuall 
Covenants one with another. have made 
themselves everyone the Author, to the 
end he may use the strength and means 
of them all, as he shall think expedient, 
for their Peace and Common Def nce. 
And he that carryeth this Person, is 
called Soveraigne, and said to have Sover 


aigne Power; and every one besides, his 
Subisec t.10 


What Hobbes called the Mortal God, 
meaning the all-embracing state fused 
with the church and having under its 
power spiritual and secular things alike, 
was, in the nineteenth century, called by 
his German follower, ]. W. F. Hegel, das 
Irdisch Géttliche, the godly incarnation 
of the state. In a little known pamphlet, 
“Of Libertie and Necessitie,”™ first pub 
lished in 1564, Hobbes directly pole- 
mizes against Job and his daring “call 
ing of God to the Barr.” 


His arguments aim to discredit the old 
liberal idea of the natural-law doctrine 
by pointing out God and his Leviathan 
state as the sole source of law and justice, 
thereby equating power with justice and 
denying any responsiblity of God to pacts 
and covenants made with man. 


Says Hobbes: 


... the power of God alone without other 
helps is sufficient justification on any ac- 
tion he doth. That which men make 
amongst themselves here by pacts and 


“Leviathan, Everyman's Library, 1914, pp. 89- 
90. Italics of Hobbes. 

“Thomas Hobbes, Of Liberty and Necessity. 
New edition in honour of the 350th anniversary 
of Hobbes’s death; Kiel, 1938, pp. 21-22 
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covenants, and call by the name of jus 
tice, and according whereunto men art 
accounted and termed rightly just or un 
just, is not that by which God Almightie's 
actions are to be measured by humane 
wisdom. That which he does ts made just 
by his doing it, just I say in him, thought 
not always just 1n us. 

For a man that shall command a thing 
openly, ind plot secretly the hindrance 
of the same, if he punish him that he so 
commandeth tor not doing it, it is unjust. 
So also his counsels are theretore not in 
vain, because they be his, whether we 
When God 
afflicted lob, he did object no sin unto 
him, justified his afflicting of him by tell 
ing him of his power. Hast thou, saith 
God, an arm like mine? Where wert thou 
when TI laid the foundations of the earth? 
and the like. So our Saviour concerning 
the man that was born blinds 


see the use of them or not 


, said it was 
not for his sin, or for his Parents sin, but 
that the power of God might be shown 
in him... Power irresistible justifies all 
actions really and properly, in whomso 
ever it be found, less powe! does not, and 
because such power is in God only, he 
must needs be just in all his actions, and 
we, that not comprehending his Coun 
sels call him to the Barr, commit injus 
tice in it 

Hobbes excised from the Book of Job 
its rebellious soul. It cannot be denied 
that in the dramatized Biblical minutes 
of the trial of Job the arguments of God 
and of Job’s three consoling friends: Eli 
phaz, Bildad, and Zophar are mainly 
built on the defense of powel and au- 
thority versus human justice. Job recog- 
nizes the wisdom, the unlimited power of 
God; but this is no answer to his ethical 
claims of justice; it does not even touch 
iniquity and the reward for just behavior. 
Job receives no answer to his question 
whether or not God tries to carry out 
justice on earth. Job asks: “For what por- 
tion of God is there from above?” (Chap- 
ter XXXLI.) Stating that injustice was per- 
pertrated against him, he continues to 
justify himself rather than God (Chap- 
ter XXXII). His friends, after having ex- 


hausted their series of arguments, add a 
thesis in the form of a question It is this 
thesis which elevates the Book of Job to 
the level of the highest anti-utilitarian 
ethical conce ptions of moral philosophy 


~~ 


Lhen | liphaz the 


and said 


lemanite answered 
Is it any pleasure to the Al 
mighty, that thou art righteous? Or is it 
a gain to him that thou makest thy ways 


pertect (¢ hapte XXI1) 


[he answer to that is obviously the 
Kantian categorical imperative of being 
pertect for the sake of being perfect, and 
his thesis that a moral act must be merely 
the outcome ol regard tor moral duty. 
And if a modern ethical idealist could 
have re-written thy Book ofl lob, he 
would have concluded it with this thesis 
of Chapter XXII and not with that of 
XLII, in the happy end of 
which “the Lord gave Job twice as much 
as he had before.” 


Chaptet 


From the viewpoint of legal and politi 
cal philosophy, there is no doubt that 
Job is the incarnation of the hero of nat 
ural law who does not hesitate to call 
even God to trial and answer before the 
bar of justice when he feels that he was 
dealt with unjustly. This basic act of 
ethical sedition against the powerful Al 
mighty remains the fundamental issue of 
the whole Book of Job. This approach, 
which now may seem outdated, remained 
the pattern for the natural-law activities 
of later centuries. A series of ethico 
religious movements and doctrines were 
evaluated in the light of the criterion: 
do they include the right of resistance? 
hus, for instance, Catholics, Protestants, 
Calvinists, and Huguenots joined togeth 
er to Oppose oO! resist wicked monarchs 
and even put to death crowne? tyrar’s 
while Lutheranism, and particularly 
Martin Luther himself, recognized the 


predominance of the state power over 





- 
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the citizen who must submit to the 
authority of the state. 

Hobbes took from the Book of Job 
only the arguments for unlimited power 
and authority, rejecting any right of the 
individual to judge or even to disapprove 
of the actions of God. This is of particu 
lar importance because God appears in 
the political philosophy ot Hobbes not 
so much as Creator of the universe but 
as the cosmic counterpart of the earthly 
sovereign. He de prived the Book of lob, 
as we have said, of its very soul and trans 
formed Job into a spokesman of his 
(Hobbe’s) ethical philosophy and politi 
cal judgment and valuation. 

The arguments of Hobbes which were 
enlarged and strengthened by a deifica 
tion of the state, its commandments and 
laws were, alter the death ot Hobbes, 
used again and again. One traces then 
use down through Hegel and Austin to 
the anti-democratic doctrines of German 
Nazism. It is therefore in terms of the 
perennial case of Hobbes versus Job that 
we should analyze the mutual relations 
between humanitarian liberalism and 
authoritarian statism, both as ideologies 
or regulative ideas and as established 
regimes. The first Jobian trend leads 
down to liberal constitutionalism with its 
basic bill of rights of the citizen and man, 
and the second Hobbian trend unfolds 
from despotism and autocratic monarchy 
down to anti-democratic totalitarianism. 
The first trend leaves, as the irreducible 
atom ol positive law and order, the 
individual with his inalienable rights 
against the state, including the right of 
spiritual and physical rebellion and re- 
sistance; while the second establishes the 
right of physical and spiritual domina- 
tion of the Absolute State over its sub 
jects with no right on the part of the 
individual to oppose it. Of course, the 
anti-liberal schemes of Hobbes should 
not be identified with the goals of mod 
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ern Nazism or Fascism. As a noted politi- 
cal scientist remarks: ““The amazing simi 
larities between the Leviathan state of 
Hobbes and the Nazi regime with its na 
tional, racial religion of the state are 
amazing, but there is a difference in the 
ideologies of the neo-absolutism of the 
‘Third Reich and the politi al philosophy 
ot Hobbes. German Nazism 1s essentially 
organismic and mystic while the English 
philosopher was deeply individualistic 
and rationalistic. Here lies the funda 
mental contrast be tween the ‘De Cive’ of 
Hobbes and th totalitarian Reich.! 
Lhe Opposition ot Hobbes to Job has 
important consequences in the field of 
legal philosophy which we can touch 
only slightly. In this connection it is 
revealing to compare the doctrine of 
Hobbes with the earlier doctrines of such 
medieval religious Jewish thinkers as 
Maimonides, Saadya Gaon, Gersonides, 
Crescas, and others. Thei approach to 
Job's conflict with God surprisingly an 
ticipates the spirit and values of modern 
law. These religious thinkers were bound 
to the Talmudic dogmas of indetermin 
ism and treedom of action on the one 
hand and to the omnisciencs of God on 
the other. In common with the Arabi 
re ligious philosophers like Averroes, etc., 
the afore-mentioned Jewish philosophers 
considered God's knowledge as totally 
different from that of man. Divine provi 
dence has a double character; it is divided 
into (a) general providence, and (b) par 
ticular providence. The general provi 


dence covers the knowledge of the 


genral order of things; while the par 
ticular providence is concerned with 
finite things and individual happenings. 
In order to save indeterminism and hu 
man freedom, without which the valua 


tions of justice and injustice, reward and 


“Rene Capitant, “Hobbes et l'etat totalitaire” 
in the “Archives de philosophie du droit et le 
sociologie juridique.” Paris, 1936, pp. 46-75 
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punishment become senseless, Gersonides 
constructs the following scheme. God 
knows things from their general and uni- 
fied aspect and consequently also the 
particulars from the side of unity. But 
He does not know these particulars in 


their infinite also 


ramifications. He 
knows, beforehand, the actions of men 
as possible but not as determined." It is 
therefore only right to conclude that the 


lob could 


offer for God's permitting injustice — o1 


single possible justification 


even tor His commiutti it? is the as 


ig 
sumption that He has no knowledge of 
any of the particular things and events 


in this world 


Gersonides goes very far in his inte 


pretation ol Chapte1 XXXV otf the Book 
ol lob 


As for the bad order ftound in the 
world, proved by the fact of the existence 
of oppressed people whom the Almighty 
and strong oppressors caused to cry out 
at the violence done them I wish you 
to know that the cause tor such happen 
ing is the absence of special Divine Prov 
dence watching over the oppressed 
It is true that God does not really see or 
hear the violence, nor does He determine 
it, tor He doesn’t conceive the individual 
things from the phase of their individu 
ality, still He knows them all in a dil 


ferent manner. 


And again, commenting on Job's argu- 
ment that “the wicked prosper” despit« 
their causing pain and injury to othe 
people, 


Gersonides cannot help but ad 
mit 


One, however, may argue that after 
all, we cannot escape from imputing in 
justice to God for his deferring the pun 
ishment of the wicked until the time that 
the evil arranged by the constellations 
overtake him, as meanwhile he causes in 


“Gersonides, op. cit., A. Lassen’s introduction 


p. XV. 


jury to many people, the very same argu 
ment advanced by Job.'4 


lf we compare all these indeterminist 
arguments of the pro-Aristotelian Jewish 
religious philosophers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries with those of 
Hobbes’ anti-Jobian justification of God 
in the seventeenth century, we must say 
that the former are closer to modern lib- 
eral legal ideas than Hobbes. In Hobbes’ 
famous answer to Bishop Bramhall he 
tries simultaneously to ascribe necessity 
to human voluntary action and still to 
judge and prosecute the crime or sin 


committed by the individual man. 


Savs Hobbes 


lo the first argument of Reason, which 
is, that if liberty be taken away, the na 
ture and formel reason of sin ts taken 
away, | answer by denying thx 


conse 
quence Now when I say the action 
Was eCCceSSary, | do not say it Was done 


against the will ot the dot f but u ith his 
will and necessarily, because mans will, 
that is every volition or act of the will 
and purpose of man had a sufficient, and 
therefore a mecessary cause, and conse 


quently every voluntary action was neces 
sttated. An action theretore may be vol 
untary and a sin, and nevertheless be 
necessary, and because God may afflict by 
a right derived from his Omnipotence, 
though sin wer 


example ol 


not, and because the 
punishment on voluntary 
sinners, is the cause that produceth jus 
tice, and makes sin less frequent, for God 
to punish such sinners is no injustice.'5 


In Leviathan, part two, we find a direct 
polemic of Hobbes with Job, whose in- 
nocence is not questioned. Here Hobbes 
appeared in an otherwise unusual role, 
namely as a defender of God: but this 


only in so tar as He is the Source of un 


“Gersonides, op. cit., pp. XVIII, 215-16, 217 
Cf. also my French essay, “La philosophie du 
droit de Maimonide”, in the Archives de philoso 
phie du droit et de sociologie juridique, Paris 
1937, No. 1-2 


“Th. Hobbes, Of Liberty and Justice, pp. 42 
13. The italics belong to Hobbes. 
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limited power. At the same time, Hobbes 
opposes the erroneous doctrine of his 
three friends who try to impute the suf 


fering of Job to the latter's sins. Says 
Hobbes 


This question, Why Evill men often 
Prosper, and Good men suffer Adversity, 
has been much disputed by the Antient, 
and is the same with this of ours, by what 
Right God dispenseth the Prosperities 
and Adversities of this life; and ts of that 
difficulty, as it hath shaken the faith not 
only of the Vulgar, but of Philosophers, 
and which is more, of the Saints, con 
cerning the Divine Providence. And 
Job how earnestly does he expostulate 
with God, for the many Afflictions he sul 
fered, notwithstanding his Righteous 
ness? [This question in the case of Job, is 
decided by God himselfe, not by argu 
ments derived from Job’s sinne but his 
own Power. For whereas the friends of 
Job drew their arguments from his Al 
fliction to his Sinne, and he defended 
himselfe by the conscience of his Inno 
cence, God himselfe taketh up the mat 
ter, and having justified the Affliction by 
arguments drawn from his Power, such 
as this. Wh?re was thou when IT layd the 
foundations of the earth, and the like, 
both approved Job’s Innocence, and re 
proved the Erroneous doctrine of his 
friends.'® 


Hobbes rejects the arguments of Job’s 
friends only because they try to justify 
God by considerations of just retribu- 
tion, while for Hobbes God is merely 
the Source of Power by which the world 
is governed, independently of whether 
this power is just or wrong. In this amor- 
al attitude, it becomes manifest that re 
ligon never meant much more to Hobbes 

“Hobbes’s Leviathan, with an essay by W. G. 


Pogson Smith. Oxford, 1929, Part 2, pp. 276-277 
Italics of Hobbes 
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than an engine of political order, and 
that natural right “whereby God reign 
eth over men” is derived from irresistible 
Power and therefore deprived of any 


kind of justice or ethics. 


Lhe dispute between Hobbes and Job 
Power and Justice — is significant from 
the standpoint of ethical and political 
progress. For the Book of Job is not mer 
ly a source of consolation to troubled 
souls, an “epic of inner life The cen 
tral theme is the human faith in the 
ultimate triumph of right and justic 
over unrestricted absolute power — powel 


which pretends to need no justification 

In terms of our analyses and defini 
tions, Hobbes wrenched the concept ol 
the Leviathan out of its context in the 
Book of Job which he then presented as 


Job, on 


the other hand, preaches the message of 


a hypostization ot positive law. 


natural law. into which the individual 


can have an immediate insight. Aligned 


with him are such Jewish thinkers as 
[bn-Pakuda, and Christian thinkers like 
Suarez and Hugo Grotius, all of whom 
insisted upon the supremacy of natural 
law even over that of God's; or at least 
upon the independence of this law from 
His will or enactment. In the ageless con 
test of Hobbes versus Job, the doctrine 
of Hobbes has been supported by the 
adherents of Martin Luther, Bossuet, and 
Sir Robert Filmer, who were followed 
ultimately, by the anti-democratic totali- 
tarians of our day; while the humani- 
tarian and liberal democrats have ever 


been on the side of the heroic Job. 


‘This is the title which Prof. John F. Genung 
has given to his translation of Job. Boston, 1891 








THE DIVINE PATHOS 


The Basi Category of Prophetve Theology 


ABRAHAM ]. HESCHEI 


OW CAN we define thi prophe tic con 
H sciousness in relation to God? The 
prophet consciousness was, ot course, 
a consciousness about the world, but the 
prophets did not see the world as a super 
ficial succession of causes and effects in 
the world: they saw it rather as a mean- 
ingiul relation among events. History 
revealed the work of God and therefore 
needed interpretation. lo the prophet 
God is never an object; He is always a 
person, a subject. The prophet does not 
think of God as of something absolute 
in the sense of unrelated; he thinks of 
Him primarily as of One who takes a 
direct part in the events of the world 
“What is 
God?” ‘They are interested only in His 


Lhe prophets never ask 


activity and influence in human affairs. 
Even their views of what we would call 
basi prin iples took the form of concrete 
aims and tasks. It is from this point ol 
view that we must try to answer the 
questions: What is typically prophetic 
theology like? What attitude to God de 
fines the meaning of prophecy? Which 
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ABRAHAM J. Hescuer is Associate Professor of 
Jewish Ethics and Mysticism at the Jewish Theo 
logical Seminary and is the author of a number 
of studies in Jewish theology. The present paper 
is an excerpt of Part 3, Chapter | of his Die 
Prophetie, Cracow 1936 and is the work of Mr. 
William Wolf 


aspect of the monotheism they afhrmed 
had the most decisive influence upon 


their thought and feeling? 


Lo the prophe t, as we have noted, God 
does not reveal himself in an abstract ab- 
soluteness, but in a specific and unique 
way —in a personal and intimate rela 
tion to the world. God does not simply 
command and expect obedience; he is 
also moved and affected by what happens 
in the world and he reacts accordingly. 
Events and human actions arouse in Him 
joy or sorrow, pleasurt or wrath. He is 
not conceived as judging facts so to speak 
“objectively,” in detached impassivity 
He reacts in an intimate and subjective 
manner, and thus determines the value 
of events. Quite obviously in the biblical 
view man’s deeds can move Him, affect 
Him, grieve Him, or, on the other hand, 
gladden and please Him. This notion 
that God can be intimately affected, that 
he possesses not merely intelligence and 
will, but also feeling and pathos, basical- 
ly defines the prophetic consciousness of 
God. 

Pathos is not, however, to be under 
stood as mere feeling. Pathos is an act 
formed with intention, depending on 
free will, the result of decision and de 
termination. The divine pathos is the 
theme of the prophetic mission. The aim 
of the prophet is to reorient the people 


by communicating to them the divine 
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pathos which, by impelling the people to 
“return, is itself transformed. Even “in 
the moment of anger” (Jer. 18:7), what 
God intends is not that His anger should 
be executed but that it should be ap 
peased and annulled by the people's re 
pentance 

[he divine pathos is not merely inten 
tional; it is also transitive. The gods ol 
mythology are self-centered, egoisti« 
heir passions — erotic love, jealousy, 
envy are determined by considerations 
of self. Pathos, on the other hand, is not 
a sell-centered and self-contained state; 
it is always, in prophetic thinking, di 
rected outward; it always expresses a 
relation to man. It is therefore not one 
of God's attributes as such. It has not a 
reflective, but rather a transitive charac 
ter. Hence, whereas in the mythological 
genealogy of the gods man plays no part, 
the “history” of God cannot be s« paratt d 
from the history of the People Israel: the 
history of the divine pathe sis embedded 
in human affairs. 

In primitive religion, God's anger is 
something arbitrary, and unrelated to 
any conditions. The prophetic thought 
that human actions bring about divin 
pathos, emphasizes the unique position 
that man occupies in his relation to God 
The divine pathos rooted though it is in 
God's free will, emerges in the context 
of conditions which are quite clearly hu 
man conditions. 

The prophets know two different kinds 
of divine pathos: from the point of view 
of man, the pathos of redemption and 
that of affliction; from the point of view 
of God, the pathos of sympathy and that 
of rejection. But the fact that rejection 
seems to occur more frequently in the 
biblical account should not be taken to 
prove that wrath is inherently one of 
God's chief attributes. On the contrary, 
prophecy aims at the annulment of the 
pathos of affliction and rejection. The 


prophets experience God's wrath as sul 
fering which He receives at the hand of 
man. It is the incredible disloyalty of His 
people which arouses in Him the pathos 
which afflicts. God's word comes as an 
appeal and a warning to His people not 
to arouse His ange! 

[he basic features emerging from the 
above analysis indicate that the divine 
path sis not conceived as an essential at 
tribute of God. The pathos 1s not telt as 
something objective, as a finality with 
which man is confronted, but as an ex 
pression of God’s will: it is a functional 
rather than a substantial reality. The 
prophets nevel identily God's pathos 
with His essence, because it 1s for them 
not something absolute, but a form ol 
relation. Indeed, prophecy would be im 
possible were the divine pathos in its pat 
ticular structure a necessary attribute ol 
Cod. If the structure of the path s; were 
immutable and remained unchanged 
even after the people had turned” 
prophecy would lose its function, which 
is precisely so to influence men as to 
bring about a change in the divine pathos 
of rejection and affliction 

God's pathos is obviously not to be 
understood as a powerful wave of emo 
tion which overwhelms and sweeps every 
thing away since for the prophets justice 
is a basic feature of God's ways. Pathos 
and ethos do not simply exist side by 
side, opposing one another; they pass 
into each another. Because God is the 
absolute source of value, His pathos is 
always ethical. The divine pathos ts a 
torm ol expression of God's absolute 
value 

Pathos is not something created arbi 
trarily. Its inner law is the moral law, 
for ethos is immanent in pathos. God is 
concerned about the world and shares in 
its fate. How could His ethos ex press 


itself more deeply and more immediately 


than by this intimate and emotional par- 
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ticipation? But to identify God with the 
moral idea would be contrary to the very 
meaning of prophetic theology. God is 
not the appointed guardian of the moral 
order. He is not an intermediary between 
a transcendental idea of the good and 
man. [he prophet does not think of Him 
as a being whose function it is to super- 
vise the moral order and to bring about 
the realization of an autonomous morali 
ty. Morality is the norm, not the struc 
ture of the relation between God and 
man. As love cannot be identified with 
the values found in it, so the relation 
between God and man cannot be associ 
ated simply with the value of the moral 
idea. The pathos-structure of divine ethos 
implied and follows from the unlim- 
ited sovereignty of God. If the moral law 
were something absolute and final, it 
would represent a destiny to which God 
Himself would be subject. Far from be 
ing sovereign, God would then fall into 
dependence on rigid, objective norms. 

The subjection of the moral idea to 
pathos is the indispensable 


issumption of prophetic religion. Mercy, 
repentence, 


the divine 


lorgiveness, would be im 
possible if moral principle were held to 
be superior to God. God's call to man, 
which figures so frequently in the writ 
ings of the prophe ts, presupposes subjec- 
tive ethics. God's repenting a decision 
which was based on moral grounds clear- 
ly shows the supremacy of pathos. Let us 
take the idea of retaliation as an exam- 
ple. Whereas in Hindu religion retali- 
ation is automatic, punishment follow 
ing crime; in prophetic religion, it is seen 
not as a blind movement of mechanical 
power, but as directed by the pathos of 
conscience and will. This is why it was 
only in Biblical religion that the power- 
ful and paradoxical idea could be de- 
veloped. 

A comparison with other theological 
systems can help to reveal the unique- 
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ness of the prophetic idea of God. The 
Stoics considered pathos to be unreason- 
able and unnatural emotion, whereas 
apathy — the subduing and the overcom- 
ing of the emotions — was taken to be 
supreme moral task. Spinoza held feeling 
to be “‘confused ideas.’ Laotse’s Tao (the 
“divine way’) is the eternal silence, the 
everlasting calm and the unchangeable 
law of the cosmic order. In accordance 
with Tao, man is to rid himself of desire 
and sympathy, greed and passion, and 
humbly and quietly become like Tao. 
Zeal and unrest are to be avoided. lo 
live according to Tao means to live pas- 
sively. The God of the prophets, how- 
ever, is not the Law, but the Lawgiver. 
[he order emanating from Him is not a 
rigid, unchangeable structure, but a his- 
toric-dynamical reality. Aristotle’s god 
ever rests in itself. Things long for it and 
thus are set into motion; it is in this 


sense the prime mover,” but its itself 


immovable. Aristotle's God knows no 
feeling or suffering; it is simply pure 
thought thinking itself. The prophet's 
God is concerned with the world, and 
His thoughts are about it. He is the God 
ot the tathers, the God of the covenant. 
[he divine pathos expresses itself in the 
relation between God and His people. 
“Holy One of Israel.” 

Many civilizations too, know an in- 


eS( apable, 


God is the 


unyielding power standing 
above the gods. Fate is supreme; it can- 
not be evaded. The divine pathos, on the 
other hand, strives at overcoming destiny. 
Its dynamic character, which makes every 
decision provisional, conquers fate. In 
Greek theology, the highest power does 
not need man. Events are a monologue. 
But Jewish religion starts with the cove- 
nant: God and man. An apathetical, im- 
mobile conception of God could not pos- 
sibly fit into prophetic religion. 


Che divine pathos, though it is rooted 
in His freedom, is not simply will. God 
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as pure will is found in Islam. In the 
Koran, Allah is represented as a will re 
moved from all considerations, working 
without any relation to actuality. Since 
everything is rigorously determined, the 
dialogue is again reduced to a mono- 
logue. Central is not the relation between 
Allah and man, but simply Allah him- 
self. The prophets explicitly fought 
against the idea, widespread even in Pal- 
estine, that God was the Creator of the 
world but did not interfere with the 
course of nature and history. This essen 
tially deistic notion has no place for the 
divine pathos because it has no place for 
any genuine connection between God 
and the world. 

The decisive importance of the idea 
of divine pathos emerges clearly when 
we consider the possible forms in which 
God's relation to the world may present 
itself. A purely ethical monotheism in 
which God, the guardian of the moral 
order, keeps the world subject to the law, 
would restrict the scope of God’s knowl 
edge and concern to what is of ethi 
cal significance. God's relation to man 
would, in general, run along the lines of 
a universal principle. The divine pathos 
alone is able to break through this rigidi 
ty and create new dimensions for the 
unique, the specific, and the particular. 

The idea of divine pathos throws light 
on many types of relation between God 
and man unknown in apathetic religion. 
The covenant between God and Israe! is 
an example. The category of divine pa- 
thos leads to the basic affirmation that 
God is interested in human history, that 
every deed and event in the world con 
cerns Him and arouses His reaction. 
What is characteristic of the prophets is 
not foreknowledge of the future but in- 
sight into the present pathos of God. 

The idea of divine pathos has also its 
anthropological significance. Man has his 


relation to God. A religion without man 


is as impossible as a religion without 
God. That God takes man seriously 1S 
shown by his concern for human exist 
ence. It finds its deepest expression in 
the fact that God can actually suffer. At 
the heart of the prophetic afhrmation is 
the certainty that God is concerned about 
the world to the point of suffering. 

In sum, the divine pathos is the unity 
of the eternal and the temporal, of thi 
rational and the irrational, of the meta 
physical and the historical. It is the real 
basis of the relation between God and 
man, of the correlation of Creator and 
creation, of the dialogue between the 
Holy One of Israel and His people 

The meaning of the divine pathos was 
otten misunderstood by Jewish as well as 
by Christian and Islamic religious phi 
losophy, which tended to overlook its 
specific form and content and to inte? 
pret it as simply an aspect of anthropo 
morphism, or to be more precise, of an 
thropopathism. 

Marcion, the gnostic leader, bitterly 
assailed anthropopathism. In the polem 
ics ol jews and Christians against hea 
thenism, the emotions of the pagan gods 
formed a favorite target of attack. In 
more modern times, too, exception was 
frequently taken to God’s wrath, which 
was held to be incompatible with His 
justice and love. But, of course, God's 
wrath is not something in itself but is 
part of the entire structure of the divine 
pathos. God's anger is conditioned by 
God's will and aroused by man’s sins; it 
can be dissipated by the “return” of thi 
people. Divine wrath is not opposed to 
love, but rather its counterpart. It is the 
very evidence of God’s love. Only be 
cause God loves His people is He capa 
ble of being kindled with anger against 
them. God’s love, justice, and wrath are 
part of the same structure of divine 
pathos. 


Fmbarrassment over the “emotional” 
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and irrational features of the biblical 
account of God induced the so-called 
historical school of Bible criticism to as- 
sume an evolutionary development. In 
ancient times, it was alleged, Israel knew 
later 
times, however, they came to think of 


only the awe-inspiring God; in 


God as a kind and loving God. This 
view is neither true to fact nor in line 
with the fundamental biblical outlook. 
It likewise ignores the crucial polarity 
love and anger, justice and mercy - 
which characterizes the divine pathos. 

Whether philosophical or historical, 
the objections to anthropopathism have 
generally prevailed. Why? What has been 
the strength of this opposition to the idea 
of divine pathos? It seems to us to be due 
to a combination of various tendencies 
which have their origin in Greek classi 
cal philosophy. The Eleatics taught that 
whatever exists is unchangeable. This 
ontological view was very soon put to use 
to determine the nature of God. Xenoph- 
anes, Anaxagoras, Plato, and Aristotle 
followed in much the same line. The 
principle that mutability cannot be at 
tributed to God is thus an ontological 
dogma, and as such it has become the 
common property of religious philoso- 
phers. 

It is easy to see how on the basis of the 
ontological view of the Eleatics there 
emerged a static conception of God. Ac- 
cording to Greek thinking, impassivity 
and immobility are characteristic of the 
divine. Now since in Greek psychology, 
affects or feelings are described as emo- 
tions (movements) of the soul, it is ob- 
vious that they cannot be brought into 
harmony with the idea of God. The onto- 
logical basis of this system of thought 
may, of course, be challenged by another 
ontological system which sees in change- 
ability the very sign of real being. Such 
a system will lead to a dynamic rather 
than static idea of God. 
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Since Plato, we have become familiar 
with the distinction between a rational 
immortal component of the human soul 
and one that is irrational and mortal. 
The rational component is believed to 
be indivisible, whereas the irrational one 
is usually subdivided into a noble and a 
less noble part, the former comprising 
the passions, the latter the evil desires. 
In medieval philosophy, the three ele- 
ments are reduced to two, but in either 
case the life of the emotions is separated 
from the realm of the rational. The dual 
ism of values thus engendered has deep- 
ly penetrated Western thinking. To the 
degree that theology has subscribed to 
this dualism of values, it has attributed 
to God the power ol thinking, but ex- 
cluded the emotions. But this dualism is 
utterly foreign to Biblical thinking. The 
emotions are part of the entire spiritual 
structure, and Scripture never demeans 
them. 

The wisdom of the Greek exalted rea- 
son above the passions. Zeno even de 
manded the complete extinction of the 
feelings on moral grounds. All the other 
schools of Greek ethics acknowledged the 
inferior character of the irrational emo 
tions as against the rational part of the 
soul. This opinion was projected into 
theology. The ideal of the sage was made 
to find its realization in God. Plato con- 
stantly stressed the notion that the gods 
are without emotions, desires, or needs. 

The Greek word pathos implies suf- 
fering. In the Greek view, pathos is neces- 
sarily passive; in the state of pathos, one 
is affected and directed by another from 
the outside. From very early times, it was 
felt that God could not be affected in 
such a way. God, the Supreme Cause, 
could not possibly suffer from or be af- 
fected by something which is effected by 
Himself. Passivity was held to be in- 
compatible with the dignity of the Di- 
vine. It was on these grounds that an- 
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thropopathism was rejected. But this 
whole line of thinking makes little sense 
in biblical terms. In the Bible, God de- 
sires to be loved. 

Authentic Jewish thought evaluates the 
emotions in a manner diametrically op- 
posed to the Greek view. The emotions 
have often been regarded as inspirations 
from God, as the reflection of a higher 
power. Neither in the legal nor in the 
moral parts of the Bible is there a sug 
gestion that the desires and the passions 
are to be negated. Asceticism was not the 
ideal of biblical man. Since the feelings 
were considered valuable, there was no 
reason to eliminate them from the con 
ception of God. An apathetic and ascetic 
God would have struck biblical man with 
a sense not of dignity and grandeur but 
rather of poverty and emptiness. Only 
through arbitrary allegorizing was later 
religious philosophy able to find an 
apathetic God in the Bible. 

Recognizing the motives lying behind 
the Greek rejection of anthropopathism 
helps us get an insight into the meaning 
of the teaching itself. We can see how 
very questionable are the presuppositions 
in terms of which anthropopathism was 
for centuries 


repudiated by religious 


philosophy. Present-day philosophy has 
abandoned many of these axioms taken 
over from ancient Greek philosophy and 
it will also have to revise its attitude 
towards anthropopathism. 

The mystic strives to experience God 
as something final, immediate. In mythi- 
cal thinking, too, God Himself is the ob 
ject of the imagination. For the aborigi- 
nes, indeed, God dwells in the visible 
symbol. Once religious thinking pro- 
claimed God to be invisible and different 
from man, there would seem to be no 
escaping agnosticism. The prophets over- 
came this dilemma by separating essence 
and expression. They were not out to 


ex perience God Himself, but rather His 


expressions in the image of vision, in the 
word of inspiration, in the acts of history. 
Prophetic revelation, indeed, does not 
reveal anything about God's essence. 
What the prophet knows about God is 
God's pathos, but this is not experienced 
as a part of the divine essence. Not God 
Himself is the object of understanding, 
but only His relition to Israel and to 
the world. Hence revelation means not 
that God makes Himself known, but that 
He makes His will known. In the separa 
tion of essence and relation the prophetic 
knowledge of God becomes possible. 

[he prophets are familiar with vari 
ous forms of the divine pathos: love and 
anger, mercy and indignation, kindness 
and wrath. But what is, so to speak, the 
intrinsic property of the divine pathos? 

In every one of its forms, the divine 
pathos points to a connection between 
God and man — a connection which orig 
inates with God. God “looks at’ the 
world and its events. He experiences and 
judges them; this means that He is con 
cerned with man and is somehow related 
to His people. The basic feature of the 
divine pathos is God’s transcendental at 
tention to man 

Yet even here we must not think that 
we reach God's essence. God’s transcen- 
dental attention merely defines the limits 
of the prophet’s understanding of God. 
The prophet never speculates about 
God's real being. In the divine pathos, 
which is a manifestation of God's tran- 
scendental attention, he finds the answer 
to the events of life. For in it is implied 
God’s interest in the world and His con- 
cern for it. 

The world is looked upon by God God 
knows us. God can be experienced by us 
only if and when we are aware of His 
attention to us, of His being concerned 
with us. The prophet is impressed by 
God's concern with the world. This is the 


ultimate reality for prophetic spirituality. 
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God's transcendental attention engen- 
ders in man the sense of being the object 
of the divine subject. In all that the 
prophets knew about God, they never 


found in Him a desire which did not 


DHE 


We need prayer. And at the same time 
it is the greatest of pleasures. The waves 
of our soul are overflowing, we yearn for 
a state of perfection which this limited 
world of realities of ours cannot give us, 
and before long we find ourselves pray 
ing. We pour out our soul, and we rise to 
a world of inner perfection: We have re 
gained oul of mind. All beings 
long for the very source of their origin. 


peat Cc 


Every plant, every grain of sand, every 


~y 
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bear upon man. God is not the object 
of religious discovery, but the sovereign 
subject of revelation. He is the supreme 
subject. 


NEED FOR PRAYER 


lump of earth, small creatures and big 
ones, the heavens above and the holy 
angels every substance together with its 
particles,—all of them are _ longing, 
yearning, panting to attain the state of 
holy perfection. Man suffers all the time 
from this homesickness of the soul and 


it is in prayer that he cures it. When 
praying, man feels at one with the whole 
creation, and he raises it to the very 
source of blessing and life. 


THE DIRECTION OF PRAYER 


Before praying, one must feel the need 
lor prayer and the pleasure of prayer. 
Prayer does not desire to change any 
thing in the Divine, which is the source 
of eternity and hence without alteration, 
but to be exalted together with all the 
changes to which the world and the soul 
are subject — insofar as the soul is bound 
to the world. All this is to be exalted into 
the Divine sublimity. In speaking of 
Divinity, the soul yearns unto it accord 


ing to its qualities with great freedom, 
and in this freedom it has revelation of 
the Divine light and truth. Prayer speaks 
to God as to a sovereign whose will may 
change, as to a father ready to change, as 
to a just and generous God whose justice 
and generosity may increase through 
stimulation by another spirit, for in its 
very will to be exalted unto the Divine, 
its will is already exalted, and its will is 
the very essence of its being. 
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ELIESER BERKOVITS 


NE OF the most symptomatic facets 
() of our Jewish life to-day is prob 
ably the appearance of a new type on the 
Jewish scene, that of t! rood Jew” 
In this country, the percentage ol peopl 
who seem to believe that they are “good 
Jews” must be exceedingly high. But the 
person who unabashedly proclaims him 
self a good Jew is a relatively new phe 
nomenon in Jewish history. [he pious 
and conscientious Jews of former genera 
tions never 


thought of themselves as 


“good Jews’. In their minds the goal of 
Jewish living remained forever unreal 
ized; and the further they advanced on 
the road of partial realization the mor 
they were also aware of their own inad 
quacy and insufhciency. The truly reveal 
ing nature of this juxtaposition of two 
Jewish types is best appreciated as or 
notes how these differing forms of self 
appraisal are 


accompanied by corre 


spondingly differing attitudes towards 
the external, non-Jewish world around 
the Jew. In former generations, facing 
his own conscience the Jew was self 
critical, standing before God he was con 
scious of his innumerable shortcomings; 
at the same time he was almost complete 
ly oblivious of the impression he made 
upon the outside world. For him, the de 


cisive considerations were the require- 
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ments of living in accordance with th 
standards of Judaism. On the other hand 
the good Jew in his own eyes of our days 
is morbidly preoccupied with the task of 
making a good impression upon his Gen 


tile surroundings. Thus he gives himsell 


away: Judaism, by which he ought to 
live, he faces with self-righteousness; the 
society in which he lives, with sell-con 
sciousness. It is a sign of weakness. Peo 
ple who are re isonably sure ol them 
selves ol thei own worth may ifford 
being genuinely self-critical and in a 
healthy way indifferent to the opinions 


of others concerning them 


Self-right 
eousness however is usually indicative ol 
self-doubting, of a dim awareness ol 
guilt unadmitted, and it goes naturally 
hand in hand with self-consciousness 


when 


facing others I hie 


more one 
doubts one’s own worth the more one 
is anxious to make a good impression on 
others. These are the paradoxical symp 


toms of moral insecurity 


lo our mind, these symptoms are in 
dicative of the fact that in the midst ol 
the American Jewish community ]ewish 
living is still in its problematic phas« 


There are there is a 


Jews in America, 
significant and valuable community ol 
Jewish people, but Judaism has not yet 
World 


Jewry, but no 


been established in the New 


[here is an American 
American Judaism as yet 
Looked at from the angle of Jewish liv 


ing, the American Jewish community ts 


a Jewry of unsolved problems. They are 
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all the problems of a new beginning in 
a new era and in a new world. Histori- 
cally, American Jewry is still very close 
to the phase of its origin; spiritually it is 
still largely an immigration Jewry. The 
most lasting effects of all immigration are 
to be found in the psychological unset 
tling of the human personality. As the 
immigrant changes his geographical be al 
ing, he also tears himself away from an 
established order of living in which he 
had his spiritual and cultural roots. The 
experience usually throws into disorder 
the traditional concepts and practices 
which made up the historically grown 
pattern of life in the old familiar world 
of the wanderer. Immigration is essen 
tially inimical to tradition; it works as 
1 solvent upon historically established 
forms of living as well as upon an ac 
cepted order of values. But Jewish living 
represents just such a system of bk 
haviour; one determined by a histori 
tradition and retecting a scale of values 
which has been passed on from genera 
tion to generation. [The disintegrating 
force of immigration has been pounding 
iway at the traditional forms of Jewish 
life and thus American Jewry started out 
on its course in Jewish history whilst en 
gulfed by the advancing dissolution of 
the historic essence of Jewish living. In 
this connection one must also take into 
account the consequences of the new 
rhythm of work and endeavor which is 
so often forced upon the immigrant by 
the practical demands of his economic 
resettlement in the new land. Especially 
in the first generation the struggle for 
existence is grim and requires all the 
energies of a man; the need for bread, a 
home, clothing, is commanding and it 
can often not be met without the sur- 
rendering of traditional forms of Jewish 
living, like the observance of the Sab- 
bath and other holy days. The further 


dissolving effects of such surrender upon 


the culture of the Jewish home and Jew- 
ish family life in general is incalculable; 
but the change in living practice is facili- 
tated by the psychological unheaval of 
the very process of immigration which 
unsettles and confuses the traditional 
world of the immigrant. The psychologi- 
cal upheaval makes it easier for him to 
acquiesce in the new rhythm of life force- 
fully suggested to him by the economic 
struggle for survival; and thus the process 
of disintegration of traditional forms of 
Jewish living is accelerated. The psycho- 
logical change in mentality and the eco- 
nomically-conditioned change in living 
practice, reinforcing each other, create 
an almost vicious circle of dissolution. 

So handicapped, the new American 
Jewry came into being In a new era of 
human history. The late nineteenth cen- 
tury and early decades of the twentieth, 
which saw the main waves of Jewish mass 
migration to the American continent, 
have witnessed revolutions and wars on 
a global scale, an almost universal trans- 
formation in the material technique of 
living as well as in the mental attitude 
of man. The spirit of the age, dominated 
to a large extent by the scientific ap- 
proach to the questions and problems 
of man, was experimental, critical, and 
almost passionately unfriendly towards 
the historical and traditional. The con- 
flict between the new spirit of the times 
and the historic religions remained un- 
resolved and its consequences spread into 
the consciousness of the broad masses of 
the entire human race, undermining 
their loyalty to traditional concepts of 
order and action. Ever since the Jewish 
people left the Ghettos in Europe, they 
in their turn became more and more in- 
volved in the conflict and felt its reper- 
cussions. But the long-established Jew- 
ries of Europe, in their homes and insti- 
tutions, in communal consciousness and 


the momentum of organized Jewish liv- 
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ing rooted deeply in many centuries of 
experience and practice, possessed rich 
resources of historic faith and substance 
that enabled them to keep the invading 
forces of the new age at bay, hoping not 
without justification that one day the 
problems posed would be solved and 
thus the rebellious spirit of the new era 
itself absorbed in the historic order of 
Jewish living. In America however, to 
the generation of immigrant Jews fell the 
unenviable task of building a new Jewry 
that in order to be Jewish in the spiritual 
and cultural religious sense of the word 
had to incorporate in its fundamental 
structure historically evolved standards 
of values and traditionally hallowed 
practices of living; thi task had to be 
undertaken at a most unpropitious mo 
ment in the spiritual history of mankind: 
historicity was breaking down the world 
over, mankind was turning its back on 
the past, experiment took the place of 
tradition. The individual experience of 
the immigrant, resulting from the psycho- 
logical and economic revolution in his 
own narrow personal life, was fortified by 
the experience of the entire human race, 
following in the wake of very simila 
transformations on a universal scale: all 
around him the traditional order of liv 
ing was going to pieces and a truly new 
era was atoot. 

As if further to exacerbate the situ- 
ation from the angle of Jewish living 
there was also the problem of adjust- 
ment. It might almost be called the prob- 
lem of America, because it is unique in 
the history of Jewish migration and re 
sults from the nature of American life 
and American civilization. If American 
Jewry is one of the youngest in Jewish 
history, American civilization is the latest 
in the history of great civilizations. It has 
not so much grown out of the past as it 
was consciously created by people break- 
ing with the past. Compared with the 


civilization of Europe, America’s is ex 
perimental and untraditional, it is more 
future-orientated and much less past- 
burdened. It is young; it is the child of 
the new era; and the spirit of the New 
World could not but make its impact 
upon the immigrants from the old one. 
When Jews went from Poland or Russia 
to England, for example, they met with a 
mentality imbued with a sense of history, 
they came face to face with a civilization 
that was traditionally anchored: the sur- 
rounding world itself suggested the o1 
ganizing of Jewish life along traditional 
lines. In America the suggestive power 
of the surroundings worked in the op- 
posite direction, proposing self-reliance 
in the pursuit of happiness rather than 
leaning heavily on the historic experi 
ence of the group. The experimental 
attitude towards life and its meaning 
breaks down the group consciousness and 
dissolves the sense of belonging to a his- 
toric community. In keeping with its own 


“raison d'etre’ the American 


spirit of 
civilization tends to atomize the histori 
consciousness of an immigrant communi 
ty, thus drawing its individual members 
into its own stream until they are fully 
assimilated. Never before in the history 
of the Jews has assimilation been so easy 
and also so tempting as in America. The 
civilizations of the old world were most 
ly exclusive towards minorities or new- 
comers; neither did they have the moral 
excellence to make them, for their own 
sake, a desired form of life for minority 
groups. Jewish assimilation in Europe 
was mainly a policy of escape from the 
consequences of Jewish living. Of course, 
it had to face the heart-breaking irony 
that in his endeavour to escape the as- 
similationist Jew had to embrace a ruling 
civilization that in its treatment of mi- 
norities was sufficiently inhuman to make 
escape desirable. In America, however, 


the fugitives from the burden of Europe 
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found a civilization that was anxious to 
receive and to assimilate the newcomer, 
that in its own right deserved to be re- 
spected and loved for its generous hu 
manity and spirit of freedom. And again 
we observe how the various elements 
present in the new situation work hand 
in hand against the successful ordering 
of a system of Jewish living: the atomi 
zation of the historic group consciousness 
of the immigrant community is accom 
panied by the invitation to assimilate to 
a friendly, freedom-loving civilization. 
fo complicate matters still further 
there is also the problem of belonging, 
following intrinsically from the nature 
of a civilization of freedom. In most coun 
tries of Jewish settlement in the past, the 
organic Jewish community was also a ke 
gal organization, ofhcially recognized by 
the State. In most European countries, 
the Jew was born into the community 
and the community as such had a certain 
amount of jurisdiction over him; he be 
longed automatically. If he resented the 
authority of the community he had to 
disafhliate himself by a formal declara 
tion of non-belonging. Since only very 
few were ready to perform an act that 
was tantamount to desertion, the over- 
whelming majority of Jews belonged to 
the community and — in one way or an 
other — actually contributed to the main 
tenance and safeguarding of organized 
Jewish life. Not so in America, a coun 
try that prides itself — and rightly so 
on its religious freedom. The organi 
community as such, if it exists at all, has 
no legal status; belonging must be ex- 
pressed by an act of voluntary afhliation. 
The individual Jew must decide to be 
long and thus build and strengthen the 
community by his free decision. At the 
same time his desire to belong to the his- 
toric community of his origin has been 
considerably undermined by a rich meas 


ure of freedom from historic ties, brought 


about by immigration in an era of trans- 
formation, as well as by the political 


freedom of America inviting assimila- 


tion 

[hese then were the manifold rami- 
fications of the problem of the new be- 
ginning that were involved in the cre- 
ation of American Jewry; and they are 
still with us, still unresolved. As a result, 
the traditional or historic forms of Jewish 
living have been caught in a process 
of continually advancing disorganization 
and the vacuum thus created has been 
invaded by living practices based on the 
one-day wisdom of newspapers and mag 
azines, on mass-produced thinking and 
streamlined feeling, on the standards and 
taste of the motion picture industry and 
the values of the I'V screen. Untortu 
nately, many an American Jew is pre 
pared to see in a situation which is the 
result of unsolved problems the positive 
expression of the new American-]ewish 
way of life: the historically problematic 
is accepted as the timely valid order of 
things. The “good Jew” of our days 1s 
the product of such acceptance. He is the 
expression of a philosophy that has been 
devised to justify as a matter of principle, 
and to elevate to a form of living, what 
is essentially the perplexity of a genera- 
tion. Since however we cannot for long 
escape the feeling that in reality we have 
embraced a sham, we react with internal 
self-righteousness, only to betray our 
moral insecurity in the next moment as 
we face the world around us with sickly 
self-consciousness. 

The question which must be put at 
this juncture is, of course, — how then 
are we to grapple creatively with a situ 
ation of such complexity. It would ap- 
pear to us that there are a number of 
avenues of approach which might be 
profitably pursued. Having discussed the 
conflict between the critical and experi- 


mental spirit of the age and the historic 
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forms of Jewish living as well as the toll 
the conflict took of Jewish living, one 
ought to add that the moment is ripe 
now for restoring the balance. What we 
have called the spirit of the age is itself 
involved in an internal crisis. It has ob- 
viously overreached itself; the interna- 
tional unrest, confusion of standards and 
chaos of living practice indicate that the 
forces which it unleashed have not been 
mastered by it. As its limitations become 
more and more manifest, one appreciates 
with ever increasing clarity that the 
scientific attitude had claimed for itself a 
pre-eminence in life which was not due 
to it on the basis of intrinsic merit. The 
mesmerizing spell which the spirit of the 
scientific era once was able to cast over 
man has spent itself by now. The entire 
intellectual equipment of this epor h 
must now be subjected to critical scru- 
tiny. From the angle of a comprehensive 


philosophy of living only questions have 
been asked but no positive answers 
found. Judaism, representing a compre 
hensive philosophy of life and living, 
may now well come into its own again. 
Of course, a great deal of original schol- 
arly work has to be done on the body of 
Judaism itself; a sustained and compre 
hensive effort of creative re-interpreta- 
tion is required. In the light of the new 
issues of human inquiry and concern, 
which have been raised by the spirit of 
science and historical criticism, new fac- 
ets of Jewish teaching must be raised into 
eminence making the Jewish philosophy 
of living relevant for our generation. 
This can be done today, but it ought be 
done according to a broad-visioned plan 
and with enthusiastic perseverance. Orig- 
inal Jewish scholarship must be encour- 
aged and supported, existing institutions 
of higher Jewish learning strengthened, 
and the results of such new scholarship 
and learning popularized and made eas- 
ily accessible. 
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That an intensive educational system, 
to embrace practically all age groups, is 
vital is, of course, a truism. But planning 
and conducting our educational activi- 
ties on all levels we must bear in mind 
that the historic consciousness of Ameri 
can Jewry is weak; the community as 
such is lacking a strong sense and experi 
ence of Jewish historicity. One of the 
aims of the educational process must be 
to bring about a persistent and intimate 
confrontation between the American 
lew and Judaism as a great historic civ 
ilization. But in order to achieve that 
one must go back to the sources. A a | id 
ual return to the sources of Judaism 
ilone will enable us to recover our lost 
sense of historic consciousness. Infinitely 
more important than the imparting of 
mere knowledge about Judaism is the 
confrontation with the original inspira 
tion of the Jewish genius. Without a 


restored historic consciousness, flowing 
into the body politi of American Jewry 
through the contact with the original 
sources of creative Jewish inspiration, a 
genuine appreciation of Judaism is hard 
ly possible. But Jewish education that 
fails to impart appreciation of Judaism 
is worthless. Only he who appreciates 
Judaism can be led to desire it and only 
he who desires it will wish to be long to 
the community that lives by it. At this 
juncture the primary aim of all Jewish 
education must be exactly this, to edu 
cate the desire for and to create the will 
to Judaism. 

The will to Judaism has the most im 
portant bearing on Jewish living. For 
Jewish living is of course not identical 
either with Jewish scholarship or with 
the appreciation of Judaism as a histori 
civilization; it is not the same as the faith 
of the Jew or the intellectual acceptance 
of Jewish ideals. Jewish living is what 


the words themselves indicate, the prac- 


tice of Judaism. The term takes it mean 























ing from Jewish history. Historically 
speaking, Jewish living of course stands 
for a pattern of behaviour as prescribed 
by Judaism. It does mean the observance 
of the Sabbath and other Festivals, it 
does call tor the observance of dietary 
laws, it does include a system of religious 


With 


cance the one or the other group within 


practices. whatever new signih 
lewry may wish to invest the term, the 
principl of historic continuity must be 
safeguarded. Any interpretation that dis 
cards the principle of historic continuity 
in this context, actually rejects the very 
essence of the idea of Jewish living. It ts 
true that there are problems of religious 
observance resulting from the rhythm 
and tempo of American life; those prob 
lems constitute a challenge to the Halak 
hah and its teachers. But however difth 
cuit the practice of Judaism in a given 
situation may be, Jewish living can mean 
but one thing; the doing of Judaism, its 
practic and observance. And even today, 
with many of the practical problems ol 
jewish living still unsolved, there remain 
relatively ample opportunities for Jewish 
living; there is the Jewish home, many 
aspects ot Sabbath observance are realiz 
able even by the ft w who works on the 
Sabbath, and many others. But the essen 
tial is the will to Judaism. Jewish living 
itself must be wanted and desired. No 
disciplined behaviour and practice is pos 
sible where the will for it 1s lacking 
We must 


when all is said and done a residue in 


however appreciate that 
the problem of Jewish living in America 
will forever be found irremediable. Jew 
ish living is the manifestation of a com 
prehensive civilization that exists In its 
own right. But economically, politically 
and, to a large extent, also culturally, 
American Jewry lives in closest afhliation 
with American civilization and indeed is 
a constituent part of it. While the Ameri 


can Jew may well create a valuable svm 


JEWISH LIVING IN AMERICA 


biosis between the principle value con- 
cepts of American civilization and those 
of Judaism, the rhythm of living practice 
between two self-contained civilizations 
can hardly ever be synchronized. For ex- 
ample, the Sabbath, as a day ol Jewish 
living is ideally placed in the context ol 
a civilization that in all its ramifications 
rests on that day; but its irrelevancy with 
in the framework of a civilization that 
rests on the Sunday can never be fully 
eliminated At best, the complete ob- 
servance ot the Sabbath 1s an act of con 
siderable selt-sacrifice [his discre pancy 
in the practical life rhythm between the 
two civilizations is the cause of the irre- 
mediable residuc ol the problem ol Jew 
ish living in America. Nevertheless, radi 
cal changes in the pattern of Jewish lis 
ing carried out as a matter of principle, 
the setting up of an American Shulchan 
Aruch as it were, 


hable 


considerations. American Jewry is not the 


are certainly not justi 


for the sole reasons ol practical 


only Jewry in the world. And if in the 
dilemma of Jewish living in America we 
have discovered an insoluble residue let 
us recognize it for what it is, viz. the 
Galuth of Judaism. The American Jew 
may sincerely believe that politically he 
no longer lives in the diaspora, his prac 
tical inability to fully realize Jewish liv 
ing ought to bring home to him the truth 
that even on the American continent the 
“Shekhinah” remains in exile. In the rise 
of the State of Israel history itself points 
to the adequate place for Jewish living, 
the natural home of Judaism. Not that 
there are no problems of Jewish living in 
the Jewish State; but there the possibility 
of realization is complete and there is no 
a priort problem of insolubility. This 
however shows “vhy radical changes in 
the Halakhah of Jewish living, dictated 
solely by the practical difhculties of the 
American Jew must be to no avail. The 


“irremediable residue” being the direct 
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result of Galuth, it can certainly not be 
treated by the radical method of cutting 
through the Gordian knot. ‘The obstinate 
resistance of the Galuth to being com- 
pletely ignored cannot be reduced by a 
change in the provisions of the Halakhah 
or through a revision of Jewish philoso- 
phy or theology. The only solution to the 
Galuth is “Geulah” (redemption). Let us 
with humility accept the fact that Jewish 
living in America is not fully realizable 
rather than to elevate a failure to a prin- 
ciple of living. It may afford us some 
comfort to know that the problem of Jew- 
ish living in the State of Israel is no less 
serious than it is in America, that indeed 
there are some obvious similarities in the 


Situation in both countries. Since, ob- 
viously, a more complete solution is feas- 
ible in the natural homeland of Judaism, 
American Jewry too is bound to benefit 
by the solutions reached there. We do not 
suggest that we rely on the Jewish people 
of the Jewish State to provide the rem- 
edy; there is no guarantee to be offered 
that they will be more successful than we. 
The problem of the insoluble residue 
that we have recognized as the Galuth 
of Judaism in our life directs our atten- 
tion to our brethren in Eretz Israel and 
the rest of the world; it enjoins us to 
work with them hand in hand as we seek 
the solution to the problem of Jewish liv- 


ing in a new era and in a new world. 




















Some Selections Translated With Introduction by 


Like all Midrashim, the Midrash to 
Psalms contains material that is very 
ancient. The oldest strata vO back to the 
first centuries of the Christian era. But its 
final redaction the Midrash to Psalms re 
ceived in the eighth or ninth century 
Lhe first printed edition of the work ap 
peared in Constantinople in 1512. In 
subsequent centuries, it was reprinted 
with ftair frequency. In 1891, Solomon 
Buber issued an edition of this Midrash, 
basing it on eight manuscripts. In 1892, 
August Wuensche published a German 
translation. Unfortunately, that transla 
tion is unreadable and in many instances 
unintelligible. My 


own translation 1s 
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Wittram G. Braun rabbi in Providenc 
R.1 is author of Jewish P) elytisn tlie is at 


Midrash to Psalms 


Research at Yak 


work on a transiation of the 


to be published by Judaica 


University 
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Wm. G 


Braude 


Buber’s edition. In instances 


text is uncertain, I 


based on 
where the 
of readings in previous printings of the 
Midrash 

With God's help, | hop to complet 
this time this year. It 
is to he published by ludar i Res arch 
at Yale University on the Louis M. Ra 
Foundation 


made use 


translation some 


binowitz 


lo the unwary, Midrash may appeal 
naive which it never is. The authors 
of the Midrash some named and oth 
ers anonymous — were men who medi 


tated day and night on the 
Scripture and the meaning of life. To 
them Scripture mirrored the whole of 
life and God's design for it. What the 
men of the Midrash had to say, they said 


meaning ol 


simply jut as vou find your way into 
their words, vou become aware of a curi 
ous smile hovering over them — the kind 


of smile 


which only men of wisdom and 
men of taith ever know 


Witt1amM G. BRAUDI 


From The Midrash To Psalm 18 


S14. And he 
and did fly (Ps. 
going forth to 
of Israel, 


rode upon a cherub. 
18:11). As Pharaoh was 
pursue the children 


Pharaoh said: “Give me a 
stallion, 


What 
he, do? 


a swilt one, to ride upon.” 
did the Holy One, blessed be 
Over against Pharaoh He 
caused a phantom stallion to appear and 
Himself, as is said, Thou didst 
tread the sea with Thy stallions (Hab. 
3:15), and again, Thou didst ride upon 
Thy stallions (Hab. 3:8). Pharaoh tried 
again, saying: “Give me a mare that can 


rode it 


Chen God 


said: “I shall make a phantom mare ap 


stand up to the battl 


pear before Pharaoh,” as is said, My mare 
Pharaoh's 1:9). 


tried and 


chaniots 


rook 
Israel: but the 


against 
Pharaoh 


scattered them against 


(Song 
again, arrows 
Holy One, blessed be He, brought fiery 
Pha 
raoh, as is said, He sent out His arrows, 
18:15). Pharaoh 


tried again, and brought flashing weap 


arrows and scattered them against 


and scattered them (Ps. 


ons of steel; but the Holy One, biessed be 


He, brought flashing lightnings, as is said, 
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He shot out lightnings, and discomfited 
them (Ps. 18:15), that is, confounded the 
Egyptians and brought chaos among 
them: He took their standards! away, 
and they did not know what to do. And 
the pillar of cloud came down and 
turned the roads into mud and into all 
kinds of mire, and the pillar of fire made 
all things boil, so that the hoofs of thei 
Pharaoh 
again and brought up catapults to throw 


stones: but the Holy One, blessed be He, 


horses were entangled. tried 


threw hailstones. as is said, The Most 
High gave forth hailstones (Ps. 18:14) 
Pharaoh 


kinds of missiles; but the 


tried and brought all 
Holy One, 
blessed be He, brought fiery coals, as ts 


said, The Vost High VaAVE f¢ rth coals 


of fire (thid.). 


again 


Pharaoh then sought to 
hearten his hosts with all kinds of horns 
and bugles, clarions and trumpets; but 
the Holv One, blessed be He 
His hosts, with His voice, as is said, The 
Lord also thundered in the heavens; and 
the Most High gave forth His voice (Ps. 
18:14). 


When Pharaoh had finished trying all 
that he knew, and had nothing left in 


his hands, the Holy One. blessed he He. 


heartened 


said: “O wicked one, thou hast been 
spattering Me!”’ R. Berekiah said in the 
name of R. Eleazar The Holy One, 
blessed be He, now riding upon a cherub, 
as is said, He rode upon a cherub (Ps. 
18:11), asked Pharaoh: “O wicked one, 
perchance thou hast a cherub?” The 
Holy One, blessed be He, now flying, as 
is said, He did fly (Ps. 18:11), asked 
Pharaoh: “O wicked one, perchance thou 
The Holy One, blessed be He, 


now moving from wing to wing of the 


canst fly?” 


wind, as is said, He did swoop down up- 


‘In a note, Buber suggests that the word 
manginot (“breach engines’’) represents in cor 


rupt form the Latin loan word aignum; thus 


“standards” 
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on the wings of the wind (ibid.), asked 
Pharaoh 


canst do this?’ 


‘O wicked one, perchance thou 


Another comment on He did swoop 


f 
wind. R 


fudah said Ihe wind voes forth only 


down upon the wings of the 


from between the wings of the heavenly 
Creatures,” as is said, He did swoop down 


u ind. 


upon the wings oT thre 


15. Another comment on He rode 
upon a cherub. R. Aha told a parable of 
a king to whom it happened that kid 
nappers came and led away his son. As 
the king’s servants made ready a coach 
to pursue the kidnappe rs, the king said 
If | wait for the coach to be made ready 
What did 


the king do? He unhitched a horse from 


lor me. mv son will perish.’ 


the coach and pursued the ( iptors lust 
Holy (one blessed by Hy 
Il hrone ol Cclory He took a 


cherub and rode upon it and made war 


SO. did t he 
Out of the 


igainst Pharaoh and against Egypt, as is 
said, He rode upon a cherub. and did 
fly. Whence did God take the 
From between the Wheels of the Chari 
ol 


cherub: 


2b ind Ui ho is aa R, ( k sur) exce pti 
(;od Ps Re. ab 


Neither ws there any 


Hannah also said 
Rock (fswy like Ou? 
God (1 Sam. 2:2). Do not read, “Neither 
is there any Rock”, but Neither ts there 
iny artist (tsayyar) like our God. The 
artist — he cannot draw in darkness: but 
the Holy One, blessed be He He can 
draw any figure in darkness, as is said, 
Vy frame was made in darkness, and 
curiously wrought in the deepest parts of 
the earth (Ps. 139:15). The artist he 
cannot draw figures in water: but the 
Holy One, 


any feure in water, as is said. Let the 


blessed be He He can draw 


ile } Sari th Siu i? vit of 


rei 
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tures (Gen. 1:20). The artist — he cannot 
paint unless he have many pigments, 
white, and black, and green, and red, and 
other hues; but the Holy One, blessed 
be He — He makes an embryo out of a 
drop of white and out of a drop of red. 
The artist — he can make nothing at all 
except by hard work; but the Holy One, 
blessed be He — He makes things by the 
mere breath of a word, as when God 
said: Let there be light (Gen. 1:3). The 
artist — he cannot draw a figure all at 
once, only little by little: but the Holy 
One, blessed be He — He makes a figure, 
all of it, in one stroke, as is said, He ts 
One who forms all (at once) (Jer. 10:16). 
The artist —the creation of his hands 
does not eat, but he eats; the Holy One, 
blessed be He — His creature eats, but 
He does not eat; nay more: He gives crea- 
tures what they eat. The artist — he dies, 
but the creation of his hands endures; 
the Holy One, blessed be He His cTrea- 
ture dies, but He lives for ever and ever 
and evet 

he mortal — he praises the creation 
of his hands, he sells it, and makes his 
living by it; but the Holy One, blessed 
be He — His creature praises Him, and 
He provides it with a living, as is said, 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee, and 
Thou givest them their food tn due sea- 
son (Ps. 145:15). The mortal — when he 
makes a figure, he cannot put spirit, 
breath, entrails, and bowels into it; but 
the Holy One, blessed be He — He makes 
the figure of an embryo within its moth- 
er, and then puts spirit, and breath, and 
entrails and bowels into it. Of this it is 
written: Bless the Lord, O my soul; and 
all that is within me, bless His holy name 
(Ps. 103:1). And hence it is said, Who is 
an artist except our God? 


» 


$30. Thou hast enlarged my steps un- 
der me, and my feet have not slipped 
(Ps. 18:37). Would it not have been bet- 


ter if David’s steps had not been en- 
larged, and thus there would have been 
no possibility of his slipping? R. Joshua 
ben Levi explained the verse in this way: 
The impact of the shield that Ishbi- 
benob* lifted up, threw David eighteen 
cubits into the air. Yet David did not fall 
to the earth, and the two were in fear of 
each other. Then David praised the Holy 
One, blessed be He: Thou hast enlarged 
my steps under me, but my feet have not 
slipped (Ps. 18:37). Instantly, the Holy 
One, blessed be He, made Abishai fly to 
his side, as is said, Abishat, the son of 


Zeruiah, succoured him (11 Sam. 21:17). 


Another version of this comment on 
Thou hast enlarged my steps under me. 
Of what event did David say this? Of 
his fight with Ishbi-benob, as is said, 
Ishbi-benob, who was of the sons of the 
giant, the weight of whose spear was 
three hundred shekels of brass in weight, 
he being girded with new armor, thought 
to have slain David (11 Sam. 21:16). What 
1s meant by the name Ishbi-benob? R. 
Judah in the name of Rab defined it as 
“the man who was dispatched (ish-sheba) 
against David because of the set-to at 
Nob, the city of priests.” ‘The Holy One, 
blessed be He, asked David: “How long 
shall the misdeed at Nob, the city of 
priests, go unatoned for by thee? Because 
of thee, Nob, a city of priests, was put to 
the sword. Because of thee, Doeg was 
banished from life in the world-to-come. 
Because of thee, Saul and his three sons 
were slain.5 Therefore, is it thy choice 
that [the royal power of] thy descend- 


ants be destroyed, or that thou be given 


‘IT Sam. 21:16 

"By his lack of precaution, he caused Saul’s 
suspicion against the priests of Nob. Doeg re 
ported what had taken place (I Sam. 22:22) and 
lost his life in the future world. The subsequent 
defeat and death of Saul (I Sam. 30) were, .u 
part, punishment for what he had done to the 
priests. David was thus ultimately responsible for 
all that grief. 
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into the hands of thine enemy?” David 
replied: “Master of the Universe, it 1s 
better to be given into the hands of mine 
enemy than to have [the royal power of | 
my descendants destroyed.” 

[Some time later] when David went 
out one day with net and falcon to hunt, 
Satan appeared in the guise of a gazelle. 
David shot an arrow at him, but did not 
hit him. All the while, Satan drew him 
on until he brought him into the land 
of the When 


saw David, he said: “This man is he who 


Philistines. Ishbi-benob 


slew my brother Goliath.” He seized 
David, tied him up, pressed his mouth 
down upon his knees, and having thus 
fastened him, placed blocks of wood 
upon him, and sat on him. But a miracle 
was wrought for David. The earth under 
him spread out and gave him room. 
Hence Thou hast enlarged 


my steps under me. 


David said 


On that day —it was the eve of the 
Sabbath toward sunset — as Abishai, the 
son of Zeruiah,* was washing his head, 
the water kept turning to blood. Some 
say that a dove came and stood beating 
Abishai said: “The 


Israel is likened to a 


its wings before him 
congregation ot 
dove in the saying Oh My dove, that art 
in the clefts of the rock (Song 2:14). Now 
does this mean that God’s own dove, 
Israel the undefiled, is in distress, or that 
David, Israel's king, is in torment?’ He 
went to the house of King David, and not 
finding him, said: “What shall I do? For 
the rabbis say: One may neither ride a 
king's horse nor sit on his throne, nor use 
his sceptre.’"? But he went up to inquire 
in the house of study, where he was told 
that in a time of danger these things are 
permitted. mounted 
David’s own mule and rode after him. 


Thereupon, he 


Now a miracle was also wrought for 


"David sister's son, brother of Joab, and one 
of the captains of David's army 
™. Sanh. 2.5 
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Abishai, for the earth which grew large 
under David, grew small under Abishai. 

Orpah, Ishbi-benob’s mother, was spin- 
ning flax when she saw Abishai. As soon 
as Orpah saw him, she broke the thread 
of her spindle and threw it to the ground, 
saying to Abishai: “Young man, young 
man, get me my spindle!”’* Abishai took 
the spindle and threw it at the head of 
Orpah and slew her. 

When Abishai, he 
“Now that they are two, they will surely 


Ishbi saw said: 


slay m«¢ Chereupon, with his shield, he 
threw David eighteen cubits into the air 
above the earth, and drove his spear into 
the ground. “He ts right above it,”’ Ishbi 
said, “and he is sure to be impaled.” 
Abishai uttered God’s Ineffable Name, 
and so kept David suspended in the ai 
between heaven and earth. Why did not 
David God's Ineftable 


Name and so suspend himself in the air? 


himself utter 
Because David knew that a prisoner has 
no right to ask his own release from pri 
son. Abishai asked David: “What dost 
thou there?’ and David replied: “God 
spoke to me, and thus have I chosen.” 
\bishai said 


prayel Spare thyself sorrow, even if thy 


Chereupon “Change thy 
son's son shall have to sell wax.® (At that 
instant, a decree that he be surrendered 
into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar was 
imposed upon Jehoiakim, king of Ju- 
dah.'’°) Change thy prayer and be de- 
livered.”” Of these events, it is written 
{bishai, the son of Zerutah, succoured 
him (11 Sam. 21:17). For how can the 
words Abishai succoured him be un- 
derstood ex¢ ept 
name of Rab 


as R. Judah said in the 
that Abishai by having 
David change his prayer delivered him. 
When David and Abishai in pursuit 


"Meaning to kill him as he bent over to pick 
up the spindle 

‘That is, “even if your children be impover 
ished.” 

“The last of Judah's kings descended from 
David. See II Kings 24:1 
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of Ishbi, came to Kubi, they said to Ishbi: 
“Come boy, and fight!’ When they 
came to Be Terin, they said: “Can two!” 
whelps be tearin’ apart a lion?”’ As David 
and Abishai were still pursuing him, 
Ishbi said: ““T'wo against one?” They re- 
plied: “After we slay thee, go up to the 
city and boast that ten men slew thee." 
And then Abishai added: “Go, look in 
the grave for Orpah thy mother.” When 
thus his mother’s name was mentioned, 
Ishbi grew faint, his strength began to 
fail, and they were able to slay him. 

Of this it is written The men of David 
swore unto him, saying: ‘Thou shalt go 
no more out with us to battle, that thou 
quench not the lamp of Israel’ (11 Sam. 
21:17). 

David was referring to all these words 
when he said: Thou hast enlarged my 
steps under me, and my feet have not 
slipped (Ps. 18:37). 

R. Samuel bar Nahmani said: When 
David saw the angel,!* David’s blood ran 
cold with fear of the angel. Of this it is 
written They covered him with clothes, 
but he could get no heat (1 Kings 1:1), 
proving that his blood ran cold. 


$36. In Samuel it is said, He ts the tow- 
er (migdol) of deliverance for His king 
(II Sam. 22:51), while the corresponding 


verse in Psalms, taken literally, reads: 


“Here there is a play on the words kubi and 
kum be. 

“Here another play on words, on Be Terin 
and teri (“two’’) is imitated in the translation. 

“The passage, “As David and Abishai...ten 
men slew thee’, is transposed from the end of 
the next paragraph where it seemed out of con 
text. 


“Cf. Il Sam. 24:17. 


Great deliverance enlargeth (magdil)'® 
He for His king (Ps. 18:51). “This 
means,” R. Yudan said, “that deliverance 
will not come to this people all at once, 
but little by little.’ Can Great deltver- 
ance enlargeth He be understood in any 
other way except that deliverance for 
Israel will grow larger and larger grad- 
ually? The children of Israel now live in 
great sorrows, and if deliverance were to 
come all at once, they would be unable 
to bear such great deliverance, especially 
since it would be accompanied by even 
greater sorrows. Hence, deliverance will 
come little by little, and will be enlarged 
gradually for Israel. Therefore, deliver- 
ance is likened to the dawn, as is said, 
Then shall thy light break forth as the 
dawn (Isa. 58:8). Why is deliverance 
likened to the dawn? Because you know 
no darkness greater than the hour near- 
est to dawn; if the whole sphere of the 
sun should wheel up at that hour when 
creatures are still sleeping, all creatures 
would be blinded. Therefore, the pillar 
of dawn rises first and gives light to the 
world; after that, the whole sphere of 
the sun wheels up and gives its light, and 
so creatures are not blinded, as is said, 
The path of the righteous is as the dawn- 
ing light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day (Prov. 4:18). 

And can tower in the verse from Sam- 
uel be understood in any other way ex- 
cept that the lord Messiah will become 
as a tower unto them? Thus Scripture 
says, The name of the Lord ts like a 
strong tower; the righteous runneth into 
it, and is set on high (Prov. 18:10). 


“Note the play on words: magdil (“enlargeth”) 
and migdol (“tower”). 











COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS 


“RELIGION IN ISRAEL” 


Jerusalem, Israel 

Editors, [UDAISM 

Rabbi Ralph Simon's article, “Re 
ligion in Israel’, in the April 1952 issue 
of your fournal, moves the _ present 
writer, a native of Jerusalem, to com 
ment on at least one aspect of a situa- 
tion he touches in passing 

The phenomenon presented by 
Neturai Karta deserves terpretation 
In a strict sense, however, it is not they 
who require analysis but rather then 
opponents. Netura:t Karta is, in fact, the 
only religious group whose policy has 
remained unbrokenly consistent. All the 
other religious parties have veered to 
wards the left. Lhe present stand of 
Netura:t Karta is essentially that of the 
Agudath Yisroel of fifteen, twenty years 
ago. As the name Neturat Karta indi 
cates, it is the guardian of the status quo 
(status quo ante political Zionism). Then 
present activities and disturbances of th 
peace, referred to by the author, are 
merely the continuation of tactics once 
employed against the Vaad Leumz, the 
late Chief Rabbi Kuk, and all other 


institutions and personalities prominent 


ly identified with the Zionist movement 

[he phenomenon Netura: Karta is not 
unique in the Israeli Jewish community 
Ihe rise of the State and the strugele 
that preceded it hastened parallel devel 
opments among the parties of the Left 
In juxtaposition to Agudath Yisroel, one 
can logically plac Mapai as one cal 
place Mapam parallel to Net ai Karta 
It is Mapar that has modified its position 
on religious matters and moved towards 
the Center and thus aroused opposition 
in its own leftwing, an opposition that 
crystallized im the emervence ol Mapam 
An examination of the pre-World Wa 
Il files of Davar will reveal a strikine 
similarity to the tone and attitude ol 
todays Al Ha-Mishmar, originally the 
organ ot Ha-Shomer Ha-Zair. There 1s 
an unmistakable parallel in the develop 
ment of the positions otf these two parte 5 
in their stands on the class struggle and 
religion. Thus, the two extremes meet 
on the right, a smoking firebrand — mors 
smoke and noise than fire and on the 
left, a well organized, ideologically dis 
ciplined body with which one must 
reckon 


ISAIAH CARMIFEI 
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Mordecai M. Kaplan: in Fvaluation. 
Fdited by Ira Eisenstein and 
Kohn, New York [he Jewish 


structionist Foundation, 1952 


Kugene 


Recon 


Reference is frequently made to the 


rabbinic tradition that Adam was formed 
from dust gathered from the “four cor 
ners’ of the earth. The 
which our attention is always drawn are 
that no nation or race may 


conclusions to 


theretore 
mankind's pro 
genitor and that all men, with equal 
claim to trom 


boast sol lineage tO 


descent \dam, are 


brothers 

Undoubtedly, these are the important 
principles to be deduced from the an 
cient account of creation but they are 
not the only ones. At least one othe 
corollary inheres in the above quoted 
namely, that every man con 
tains within himself the elements of all 
creation. Every man is the embodiment 
of the “tour corners.” 


tradition 


judging from experience, this latter 
axiom may well be the one that should 
be given primary emphasis. For to realize 
the flower, we must nurture the seed. To 
build a better world. we musi still. as in 
the days of Adam, begin with man. We 
have ample evidence to prove that it is 
generally tutile to talk to men about the 
oneness of the human race when men 
are bereft of any appreciation of that 
oneness. 

Ihe individual must have developed 
a curiosity about all things before all 
things will interest him. He must have a 
hunger tor all knowledge before all that 
there 1s to know will be attractive to him. 
He must have a reverence for all life be- 
fore the suffering of any and every living 
person will arouse his sympathy. He must 
indeed be universe-minded before con 
cern tor the universe will affect his 
thoughts. 

That we are so tar from our goals can 
mean only that we do not yet have 
enough universal men. Too many are 


still fractional in their conditioning. Too 
many still feel that loyalty must be 
monolithic; that self-interest must pre- 
clude all altruism; that patriotism must 
be confined to one’s own country; culture 
to one’s own heritage; and faith to one’s 
own interpretation of faith. 

Certainly the over-riding fact of the 
tribute recently paid to Mordecai M. 
Kaplan in the present volume is that this 
sage and scholar is the personification of 
the universal man. The fifteen chapters 
that constitute the Evaluation by as many 
disciples and the last which is Dr. Kap- 
lan’s personal recollection of the way he 
has come reveal above all the high degree 
to which the founder of the Jewish Re- 
constructionist movement and _philos- 
ophy has been able to find within him 
self and to inspire within others the 
sense of the totality of Jewishness, of the 
all-dimensional character of democracy, 
of the universality of the 
dition 


human con 


Ira Eisenstein sums up this fact when 
(p.15): “Like the foremost 
thinkers of every generation, Mordecai 
M. Kaplan represents the convergence 
of the main streams of thought in his 
time. He has made himself thoroughly 
conversant with history, sociology, psy- 
chology, -economics, theology, literature; 
indeed, his adventures in the realm of 
ideas have led him into almost all the 
bypaths of knowledge...It is given to 
very few, in any generation, to fall heir 
to two heritages of culture, and to make 
them both part of an integrated per- 
sonality. Mordecai Kaplan, one of those 
few, is the product of both Judaism and 
western civilization; in himself, they in- 
terpenetrate and enrich one another.” 


he savs 


Fifteen chapters, by as many authors, 
describe the manner in which Dr. Kap 
lan’s comprehensiveness of 
reached out into the vital 


mind has 
areas ot our 


life and thought: In his development of 
the view of the Jews of the world as a 
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“transnational people’, thus rendering 
American and Israeli Jewry complemen 
tary to each other; in his emphasis on 
the organization of the organic, or total, 
Jewish community; in his approach to 
Judaism as a religious civilization em 
bracing all the needs of all Jews who 
wish to remain Jews; in the fullness of 
the program he has envisaged for the 
community center; in his confidence that 
“psychological equivalents” are to be 
found that bind past to present; in the 
thoroughgoing penetration on his part 
of the both personal and 
group — of religion; in his readiness to 
draw on the best of Reform and Con 
servative formulations: in his ability to 


problems 


implement his intensive as well as ex 
tensive thoughts on God, worship and 
religion in a revised liturgy; in his idea 
of “valuational Esperanto” as the broad 
est cultural common denominator of all 
the nations, ultimately endowing all men 
with the awareness of their common 
humanity; in his clear and insistent re 
conciliation of Jewish and American loy 
alties; in his integration of the age old 
longing of man generally and of the Jew 
particularly for salvation with a deep 
ening of the meaning of God in human 
experience,” 

But if we are to value the universal 
man we must do more than add up his 
contributions. In order to be the better 
able to emulate him we must also record 
in unmistakable terms what are the in 
alienable qualities of such a man. We 
must show in bold relief what have been 
the constant guideposts of the way he has 
come. And these, too, the Evaluation 
under our consideration provides. It tells 
us that Dr. Kaplan, because of his early 
conditioning and by means of incessant 
and life-long striving has dedicated him 
self to the pursuit of three objectives 
and to the rejection of then correspond 
ing alternatives. Hope, he has believed 
and believes now, lies not in authori 
tarianism, but in freedom; not in the 
supernatural but in reason; not in de 
spair but in unlimited faith in our in 
tellectual and spiritual potentials. 

“His (Dr. Kaplan's) starting point is a 
basic principle which he would urge 
upon all peoples, the principle ol vol 
untarism’’. We are reminded, (p.34) that 
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“group life must no longer be a matter 
of mere descent or of cultural coercion 
but rather “an ethical force, enabling 
each individual to become more human 
As much as Dr. Kaplan wants the Jew 
ish community to assume the responsi 
bility of Jewish education, he insists that 
it must be a voluntary assumption. (p.92) 
And perhaps most to the point are the 
words taken from the man’s own credo 
“The triumph of democracy is the tr 
umph of social order based on freedom.’ 
(p.252) 

\ life of freedom, however, is unthink 
able, in the highest sense, without reason 
[hus it is through reason that Dr. Kap 
lan discovered his profound faith Step 
by ste Pp, from bovhood to manhood, trom 
intense conflict to ever clearer and more 
calming awareness, from Judaism to non 
Jewish thinkers in many domains, and 
back to his own tC wish “universe of dis 
course’ his reasoning mind led him to a 
spiritually deeper and pragamatically 
more meaningtul religiosity. [he natural, 
rational view of the Torah’s develop 
ment was to bring him a tar greater reve! 
Torah as 
supernaturally (p.293ff) Mat 
Arnold's “God of experience was 
to transcend the 


ence than the concept of th 
revealed 
thew 
‘Gods of miracle and 
(pp.283ff). While the stris 
ing of the Jewish people the world over 
to creat 
to be 


rie taphysi 5 


a social entity that will prove 
a blessing to mankind” would be 
seen as serving God's purpose ever more 
adequately than the ancient and burden 
some covenant idea (p.38f). 


Finally, the universal man _ regards 
neither freedom nor reason as ends in 
themselves, but rather as the most suit 
able condition in which and the most 
effective instrument by means of which 
man's self-realization is achieved. And ut 
is on this goal, mankind's certain self 
fulfillment, that Dr. Kaplan has fixed his 
undeviating aim. Growth 


ot men 


of ideas and 
is possible, desirable and, under 
the proper circumstances, inevitable. “No 
tradition that ceases growing can con 
tinue to live, and the 
must 


impetus for this 
living body,” Dr. 


‘ 


come trom a 


Kaplan's words are recalled (p.93). Jew 
ishly, the over-reaching purpose is the 
moral and spiritual growth of the in 
dividual and the group, a review of the 
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scholar’s philosophy indicates (p.89). 
Whereas for man in general, we learn, 
his innate will to maximal life, once 
under the influence of reason and cog- 
nizant of purposes, is capable of rising 
to the level of the values of the spirit 
(p.266f). 

Of course, the compelling factor that 
makes our reflections upon the urgent 
need for and the character of the uni 
versal man so timely is to be found in the 
voices of fractionalism, authoritarianism, 
supernaturalism, and despair that may 
be heard in the land. It will remain for 
time alone to say whether these voices 
bespeak a comparatively temporary re 
gression in an ever rising spiral or a more 
prolonged decline in another Spenglerian 
cycle of history. In any case, we know that 
these voices are more emphatic than they 
have been for some time. 

Some forces are tearing away at the 
United Nations because they have always 
been isolationist at heart. Others are re- 
acting fearfully to the threat of com 
munist aggression. While still others be 
lieve that authority, supernatural creed 
and life-denying attitudes are the cures 
for the “secularism” and the “material 
ism’ of our age. The exponents of these 
programs would have the world believe 
that the time has come to begin turning 
backward, whereas the difficulty lies in 
the fact that the visions of a Mordecai 
Kaplan, either for Judaism or for human 
ity at large, have not been carried for 
ward far enough. 

And what is supremely important is 
that while some would regard such vis 
ions as a radical departure from tradi- 
tional Judaism, actually they are not as 
extreme as they may seem. Certainly the 
stress on freedom as the indispensable 
condition of existence is fundamental to 
historic Judaism. Indigenous, too, to our 
tradition is the worth of human life and 
its capacity for being but a little lower 
than the angels. Clearly the plea for uni 
versality in Judaism is heard again and 
again, as in the midrashic statement that 
‘The descent of rain is greater than the 
giving of the Torah since the ‘Torah is a 
joy only to Israel, whereas rain is a 
source of gladness to the entire universe.” 
(Midrash Tehillim, 117.1) Even the plea 
for rationality and the decrying of the 


supernatural have a decided place in our 
past. The very covenant, for example, 
which most recently has been defined in 
some quarters as an “objective and super- 
natural fact’, may in truth be something 
much more akin to Dr. Kaplan's cove 
nant idea: “For this commandment 
which I command thee this day, it is not 
too miraculous for thee, neither is it far 
off. It is not in heaven... neither is it 
beyond the sea... but in thy mouth and 
in thy heart.” (Deut.30.11—14) Indeed, 
the “psychological equivalents” which, in 
Mordecai Kaplan's process of reasoning, 
link past teaching to present need, do not 
strain either our credulity or our history 
as much as may sometimes be supposed. 
This does not suggest that all of Dr. 
Kaplan's ideas are without difficulty, even 
as the Evaluation points out from time 
to time. That the use of the “Jewish 
vocation” idea instead of the “Jewish 
mission” concept, for example, will re- 
solve the difhculties Dr. Kaplan sees, is 
by no means clear. One senses very little 
basic difference between the “vocation” 
and the “mission’’. Both are likely to be 
taken lightly by many Jews. Both are apt 
to be misunderstood by some non-Jews. 
jut possibly the most difficult task to 
which Dr. Kaplan summons us is to be 
wholly satisfied with the “God of experi 
ence.’ Certainly it is a significant phase 
of our faith, indeed, from the point of 
view of group salvation, perhaps the most 
significant. Yet many by virtue of per- 
sonal temperament and almost all be- 
cause of occasional need are in search of 
a “God of miracle” and a “God of meta- 
physics” also. Viewed in that light, may 
it not be said, taking into consideration 
the needs into which life often propels 
us, that even the “God of miracle” and 
the “God of metaphysics” are a part of 
our experience? Is it entirely beyond the 
realm of reason that all three should be 
attributes of the same One God? 
Finally, the Evaluation brings us to a 
question that some would perhaps dis- 
miss, but which persists in the mind of 
any one who contemplates the universal 
man: How is such personality to be 
directed to a love of freedom, to devo- 
tion to reason, and to faith in man’s 
potentialities for good? If we are to seek 
the multiplication of such personalities 
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we must assuredivy obtain an answer to 


Kaplan 5 


own words testily he strove through 


this query ()t course is Dh 


doubt and conflict until the way emerged 
clearly before him. His own keen mind 
had to cut through superstition and 
specious reasoning Yet it 18S ine scapably 
true, as we hear in this Evaluation (p.16f) 
that the seeds of such universality were 
planted early nm his bov! ood lite by his 
own tathe [he passage is worthy of re 


iteration: “My father, althoug! 


! devout 
and meticulous! observant Jew did 
nothiu r tO make me teel that I was a 


sinner by refusing to accept the teachings 


ol tradition et would tet n vent my\ 
prot ST ivalnst —f) f Ol thy sete. Sacre ad 
heliets because As he put if hie was sure 


I would ultimately find my way back to 
lewish loyalty. His toleration of my out 
breaks was in consonance with his em 
phasis on intellectual honest, 

This, then, is the kernel of the truth 
of the responsibility that rests with 
elders, with teachers and with parents 
the fully universal man is the product of 


a lifetime of soul searching. But if in an 


atmosphere ol love ol intel ctual 
honesty and ol freedom i child's eet 
are directed to the wa' ne wll oon or 


late . pursus the wavy And conversel' fo 


the ce JTCE that our ear! lives know no 
freedom Ate nao} imspirea ry rié exalt ipl 
oft intelles tual candor and ew pcrience 


and Crile lack ot (rile 
love which such rigidities reflect, will 


authoritarianisn 


there he but little h 26) ior oul being 
able to re spond to Dh Kapl ins call tor 
universality. For to that deer e will the 
need for tractionalism in our living, the 
fear of being tolerant in our attitudes, 
and the inability to be rational in our 
thinking haunt us even to the end of ow 
lives. 

[hat some may ascribe to this sug 
gestion the terrible name of “determin 
ism one need not doubt. Doubtless. too. 
however, Dr. Kaplan, with his awareness 
of the newest revelations coming to us 
about man’s behavior patterns, an aware 
ness which, incidentally, the Evaluation 
alludes to quit lrequently, will readily 
acct pt this thought. 

Mortimer |. Cohen, Ira_ Eisenstein, 
Jack J. Cohen, Samuel Dinin, Samuel C. 
Kohs, Israel S. Chipkin, Louis Kraft, 


Fugene Kohn, Harold ( 
Henry N. Wieman, David Polish, Alex 
ander | Roland B. Gittel 
sohn, J ose ph L. Blau and Harold Schul 
weis are to be commended tor the chap 


We isbe TY? 


> 


surnstein 


ters they have contributed. Their evalu 
ations are clear and forthright Deeply 
appreciative of the man whose ight 
unique role in American ft wish lite they 
are summoned to portray, they do not 
gloss over difficulties or evade problems 
I heirs is not merely a tribute to man 
they love and admire; theirs ts the will 


to do what must certainly please LT 


Kaplan most namely, not to ac pt S 
every utterance finally and uncriticall, 
but to apply to it the stren: th of thei 
Own reason 


(ori afterthought may comme tf tre 
reader of this I valuation as hye lays the 
book asic Whvy does it say not! ing ol 


the status of Reconstructionism as a 

VJ remen! on the \1 erican le wish 

scem [hree possible explanations ma 
| i 


justify the omission. In the first place the 
Evaluation does indicate the many Spe 
cific institutions, agencies and forces to 
which Dh Kaplan's theory of a recon 
structed Judaism and Jewry has con 
tributed. Furthermore, it may well be 
too soon to make an over-all evaluation 
For the torce of many of Dr. Kaplan's 
teachings is but beginning to make itselt 
felt 

What ts moreover ol param unt in 
portance is that the human equation, in 
the final analysis, transcends any other. 
At 70, it is Dr. Kaplan the man who is 
honored by many students, disciples, 
congregants, colleagues and readers. It is 
his influence upon their minds that will 
ultimately determine the validity and 
permanence of his labors. This influence 
is far more important than any new d 
nomination in Jewish life, however in 
clusive it might be 

It may well be said that Mordecai M. 
Kaplan » Service to pres¢ nt needs and to 
future hope s lies pre cisely in the realm 
the Evaluation describes: in his turning 
the light of his courage and understand 
ing on every phase of our lives and 
lo probe, to think, and to 
share his conclusions with us. That is his 


thoughts 


task And, above all, to rails up many 
disciples who, like their teacher, will 
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possess and excercise the “unreconciled 
heart’, the “challenging mind” and the 
“fearless and cooperative will.”’ 

JosEPH R. NAROT 


Viiam Florida 


Yahadut Tzarfat (“French Jewry’). By 
Jacob Fink. Paris: Editions Polyglottes, 
1950 195 pp. 


The arrival of “picture-thinking” her- 
alded by American mass-circulation slick 
magazines buried the literary genre of 
collec ted topical essays under the we ight 
of sheer bulk. Not that the corpse was in 
excellent health at the time of intern 
ment! A literary public with sufhcient 
discernment to appreciate the virtues 
of so intimate a form of written discourse 
was already in decline by the end of 
World War I. In countries relatively un 
affected by the 


journalism, the bound volumes of “‘essais 


omnipot ncies of mass 


continue to lead a sub 
partially 


et reflexions’ 
stantial, if underground ex 
istence. 

Such a book is Fink’s Hebrew volume, 
Yahadut 7 
reflections occasioned by the demands of 
the hour as they affected French Jewry 
date the book in two senses. 
both reflect and 
Opinions, 


irfat. Essavs, addresses and 


| he eCSSays 
preserve the moods, 
and ethos of a community 
whose temper, while strikingly different 
from that of the American-Jewish com 
munity is surprisingly similar both in 
socio-economic status and in diversity of 
outlook. 

The book is loosely divided into two 
major portions. The first deals with the 
subject of the title French Jewry, its 
social organization, problems and _ its 
leading interpreters, Jewish and non- 
Jewish; the second consists of analyses of 
ideas ranging from those of Dubnow and 
Buber to the “spiritual” background of 
Italian Fascism. The range of topics in 
the second section are testimony to M. 
Fink’s interests; the first section is more 
representative of his abilities. 

Like many of his ideological confréres 
in the United States, Fink is primarily 
concerned with “destiny” and the “fu- 
ture’. But the locus of his concern is the 
future of French Jewry. Both before and 
after his delightful depiction of Franco- 


Jewish personalities from the time of the 
Revolution to the present, he poses this 
question of the “destiny of French Jewry” 
and receives the same answer — only the 
future can tell! As he himself is quick 
to point out, French Jewry has become 
the focal point of European Jewish life 
just at the moment of nadir and interna! 
decay of France itself. Any att mpt, how 
ever, to assay the temporal future of the 
Jewish community in the light of this 
condition or in the light of any norm 
is neglected by the author. The eme 
gence of structure is invariably drowned 
in the waves of flux. Hints, at rebirth, 
tension, strains, beginnings, transitions 


all of 


these are used to characterize 


French Jewry; but the rest is silence. 
And it must be so. For if physical sul 
vival is a major preoccupation either 


individually or communally, the future 
becomes trightening in its contingency. 
But to argue with Fink is perhaps un- 
fair, since it is description rather than 
argument that is his torte. 


In a style reminiscent of the lucidity 
of Ahad Ha-Am, but lacking the latter’s 
pungency, Fink leading 
ideas of French Jewry in different “ways” 
(the overtones of the Hebrew “derekh”’ 
cannot be transmitted in English) to 
Judaism trod by outstanding Franco-Jew 
ish pe rsonalities 


embodie s the 


Thus, the visionary way 
ol Joseph Salvador fused the re publican 
virtues of liberté, égalité, fraternité, with 
the essence of Judaism. The rubric of rev- 
elation became for Salvador, an external, 
incidental difference between Paris and 
Jerusalem. The two cities are as one 
in their demand for universal human 
rights. The Prophetic Way of Bernard 
Lazare, the poetic way of Edmond Fleg 
and the Way of Faith of Emile Palliere 
are portrayed with accuracy and taste 
both in the choice of biographical detail 
and relevant quotations from ea¢ h man’s 
works. To cavil against the lack of inter- 
pretation and evaluation of these quota- 
Lions is useless, since Fink’s survivalistic 
premises do not permit him the use of 
standards. The ways to Judaism of these 
above-mentioned worthies were diverse. 
Sut it is difficult to determine from 
Fink’s evidence whether they journeyed 
to Judaism or to a sense of belonging to 
the Jewish people. Or are the two equiva- 
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lent? The question is not raised. Indeed 
one detects in Fink the virtues and fail 
ings of the classical Maskil: aptness and 
clarity in expression and description and 
a corresponding lack of awareness of 
one’s own premises! Of course, 
not interfere with the appreciation of 
the fund of information that one can 
glean from Fink's depiction of the on 
ganizational and French 
Jewry. [he fuzziness of criteria is clearly 
evident, however, in 
thought of Martin Buber, Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Simone Weill. The latter, tor 
example is characterized by her 


this does 


social lite ol 


his analyses ot the 


mys 
tical” unclear thoughts and her pellucid 
How 


does not 


anomaly can 
author. In 
pejorative ull 


language such an 
concern the 
fact, the evocation of the 


dertones of the 


exist 
term “myst is sul 
ficient to damn the startling spirituality 
of Weill’s “waiting on God’. The vol 
untarism Sartres categories ot “au 
thentic’ and “inauthenti jews, be 
Finks a platitude. “If 
the Jews wish to fulfill their destiny, they 
must take the 
tory in ther 


notion ol 


comes, in hands. 
continuation of their his 
12?) 1 he 
‘existential responsibility ol 
man tor all 


own hands (p 


each which is Sartre's ap 

universal ethical 

and thus squarely in the tram 
’ 

work of philosophy) and 

h underlies Sartre's analysis of Juda 

ism Is simply bypassed by Fink. All of 


fuber 


proximation to a truly 
theory 
traditional 
whic 
is surmmed up for our author in 
the phrase siblical 
“Hebraic Humanism 


Humanism,” o1 


And 


although 


there is ground within the corpus of 
tuber's extensive writings for such a 
description, it would have been more 


revealing to place at the center of dis 
“the dialogic”’ relation or, even 
more basically, the meaning of “pres 
ence’, rather than to praise Buber for 
avoiding the béte noire of the Haskalah, 
“the divided soul’! 

French Jewry, in this volume, has 
found its painter. It has yet to discover 
its critic. 


cussion 


Davip W. SILVERMAN 
S. Army 


Fort Lewis, Washineton. D. C 


The Great Jewish Books and Their In- 
fluence on History. Edited 


by Samuel 
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Caplan and Harold U. Ribalow. 
York: Horizon Press, 1952. 


Judaism is a “book” religion. A syna 
gogue is a sacred place only by virtue of 
the fact that within it is enshrined the 
Book of Books. This book known as the 
Torah in the form of a scroli is raised 
before the eyes of the congregation so 
that all may see it. It is read so that all 
may hear it. It is expounded so that all 
may understand it. It is exalted so that 
all may live by it. From it stem all Jew 
ish values, beliefs, and practices. It there 
fore became the seedbed from which has 
sprung a vast library of other books 
When these later literary creations were 
in harmony with the basic outlook of the 
book —the Torah —and when 
they further advanced its teachings and 
its life-patterns, they in turn also became 
Torah. So that in a very literal 
through the generations from Moses to 
our times, Jews have been the People of 
the Book, or more correctly put in the 
plural, the People of the Books. 

Ihe Jewish people created great books. 
jut the great books also created the 
Jewish people. The Jew today is the 
product of the Bible, the commentaries, 
the classic rabbinik modern 
tracts and contemporary He 
letters. We might paraphrase a 
thought of Bialik’s and say that the 
Jewish people through history can be 
divided those who 
were close to the Jewish Book and those 
who were distant from it. The forme 
learned, lived and survived as Jews. The 
latter passed from ignorance to indil 
ference, from indifference to self-denial, 
and then became extinct as Jews. 

As one surveys the current American 
Jewish scene, one stands appalled at the 
chasm which separates the Jew from the 
Jewish Book. This refers not only to the 
great books of the past but even to the 
books of today. In our times, it is fairly 
easy to get Jewish books published. It is 
harder to get them sold. It is hardest to 
get them read. Jewish illiteracy among 
American Jews is alarming. This is espe 
cially shocking in view of the fact that 
American Jews belong, for the most part, 
to the cultured class of American society. 
Would that the American Jew’s level of 
Jewish culture would at least equal the 


New 


source 


sense, 


texts, the 
religious 


brew 


into two categories: 
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level of his general culture. Unless we can 
succeed in bringing this about, the Amer- 
ican Jew will continue to be a functional 
illiterate and will never be able to bring 
sufficient Jewish knowledge to bear upon 
his personal experience and communal 
problems. He will continue in his pre- 
occupation with campaigns, with organi 
zations at the expense of thought, evalua- 
tion, and understanding. The need of the 
hour is action suffused with understand- 
ing. 

The creation of a learned Jewish laity 
is, therefore, the biggest item of unfin- 
ished business on the calendar of Amert- 
can Jewry. The American Jew has ex- 
celled philanthropically. He needs now 
to mature intellectually. He has grown 
in size. He must now grow in depth. He 
has served as the material granary for 
world Jewry. He must now provide a 
spiritual storehouse to nurture his own 
soul. 


The above observations are inspired 
by the volume under review, The Great 
Jewtsh Books. Its special significance is 
to be seen in the fact that it attempts to 
reunite once again the Jew and the Book. 
The editors explain how this volume 
came into being. After polling a repre 
sentative group of Jewish scholars and 
writers for “their choices of those books 
which throughout the ages have played 
the most creative role in the survival of 
the Jewish people’, twelve titles were 
finally selected. Competent authorities 
were then commissioned to write an essay 
on each of the books describing its au- 
thorship, its central theme, its content, 
its original importance, and its subse 
quent influence on Jewish life and 
thought. These studies first appeared in 
Congress Weekly, published by the Amer 
ican Jewish Congress, and are now re- 
printed in book form with two important 
additions: first, selections in English 
from each of the great books; and second, 
an introductory essay by Ludwig Lewi 
sohn entitled “The Jew and the Book.” 
For once we have an Introduction that 
really “leads into” the pages which fol- 
low. Dr. Lewisohn presents us with a 
magnificent little essay whose purpose it 
is to show how under the flexible and 
expanded conception of Torah, it is not 
only the specifically religious books, but 


even the presumably secular writings, 
which may be placed in the category of 
authentic and sacred writings. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of rever- 
ence that one turns to the essays which 
follow. The first three rightly deal with 
what we may call the “basic books” in 
Jewish experience: the Bible, the Tal- 
mud, and the Siddur (Prayer Book). 
Solomon Goldman, who is now in the 
midst of publishing his own large work 
on the Bible, appropriately contributes 
the opening chapter. Into it he pours 
his vast learning and eloquence and gives 
us a glowing evaluation of the genius 
of the Hebrew Bible. Perhaps the writer's 
gift for rhetoric compels him to sacrifice 
a fuller factual presentation of the Bible’s 
contents. Simon Federbush next deals 
with the Talmud. He attempts much 
within the compass of ten pages, for he 
touches on the contents of this tremen- 
dous literature and indicates how it 
evolved and fared through the centuries. 
In speaking of the translations of the Tal- 
mud, the writer strangely omits the most 
important of all, namely the outstanding 
Soncino edition in English published in 
recent years in London. Samuel Rosen- 
blatt writes on the Siddur. He rightly 
describes it as “the book which has been 
more familiar to the average Jew than 
the Bible and has more fully reflected his 
thoughts and his feelings through the 
ages’. He deals most comprehensively 
with the subject within the limited space. 

There follows a group of five essays 
devoted to the great books produced 
from early medieval times to the thresh- 
old of the modern period. The classic 
Bible commentator, Rashi, receives fine 
treatment at the hands of Samuel M. 
Blumenfeld, who is able to convey to 
the reader something of the method and 
the nature of this master’s work in Jewish 
literature. To Jacob E. Agus goes the dis- 
tinction of contributing two essays to this 
collection: one on the most popular book 
in the field of Jewish philosophy, Judah 
Halevi’s The Kusari; the other on the 
most central text in Jewish mysticism, 
The Zohar. Even though these are prob- 
ably the most difficult in this anthology 
to popularize, Rabbi Agus succeeds in 
describing the nature and contents of 
these two books with singular clarity and 
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sound learning. He sees in The Kusart 
the quintessence of all Jewish thought 
relating to the perennial problem of 
jewish destiny in a hostile world and 
points to the pertinence of Halevi’s mes 
sage that the lew is the “heart among 
the nations.” In writing of The Zohar, 
Dr. Agus follows the conclusions of mod 
ern scholarship in ascribing its author 
ship to the thirteenth-century 
MYSLIC, 


jewish 
Moses de Leon. He then sets this 
work against the bac keround ot its times 
and shows how it came into being to 


bring solace 


ind strength to the Jew in 
times of trouble. This has been the source 
and secret of its fascination tor the Jew 
through the centuries because it helped 
to make visible the “hidden light” which 
needed to guide him 
through the dark ages Quoting from the 
masters of Jewish mystic and Hasidic 
lore, the author sees the 


he desperately 


vreatness ol 
Judaism in that it harbors both the ra 
tionalism of the philosopher and _ the 
romanticism of the myst 

The most profound book in Jewish 
philosophy, Maimonides’ The Guide to 
the Perplexed, as well as the standard 
code, Jose ph Karo’s Shulhan Aruk, natu 
rally find a place in this anthology. Jacob 
S. Minkin writes in a fine, warm style 
of the Guide and describes some of the 
other great works of this “second Moses” 
Oscar 7. Fasman, in a rather short essay, 
describes the contents and value of Karo’s 
encyclopedic embodiment of Jewish prac 
tice and makes a fine point in stating 
that the Jewish religion builds attitudes 
out of actions. 


[The most unique portion of this book 
is vet to be noted. One generally thinks 
ot great lewish books as stemming only 
from the past and is prone to overlook 
the fact that volumes of gigantic stature 
have been written in our own times. It 
is gratifying, therefore, to come upon the 
four closing essays devoted to the modern 
period. It is given to the Jewish historian, 
Solomon Grayzel, to appraise the classic 
History of the Jews by Heinrich Graetz. 
After touching on the historical conscious- 
ness inherent in Jewish life, Dr. Grayzel 
describes the uniquensess of Graetz’s 
work so distinguished by its vast sweep 
and romantic style. It is fitting that a 
dedicated Zionist leader of our own day, 
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Joachim Prinz, should evaluate Theodor 
Herzl’s The lewrtsh State. By drawing 
on Herzl’s diaries and letters, Dr. Prinz 
presents a fresh appreciation of this most 
stirring and influential book of the mod- 
ern era. A logical companion volume to 
Herzl’s political testament of Zionism is 
Ahad Haam’s spiritual structure for Jew- 
ish nationalism. Harry Essrig summarizes 
clearly the main themes in the four vol 
umes of Ahad Haam’s essays and shows 
how this Jewish philosopher defined the 
problems ol lewish survival. The ¢« losing 
essay is devoted to Bialik, who was the 
poet of the Jewish renaissance even as 
Herzl was its political founder and Ahad 
Haam its philosophical theoretician. 
Menachem Ribalow, renowned Hebrew 
journalist and essayist, writes with 


Dro- 
found feeling of 


Bialik, the poet and 
prophet. The resulting essay is a maste1 
piece ot poethe prose. 


| his WoOrTK 1s OTeCAaALLY enhanced 


in 
value by the addition of well-chosen selec 
tions in Enelish translation from the 
Great Books themselves. In every r« spect, 
this volume is rightly spaced and propo! 
tioned. An almost equal number of pages 
are alloted to each essay and to the selec 
tions accompanying it. One closes the 
book with the hope that it will be widely 
read, that it will be used throughout the 
country for adult study groups, and that 
it will help to usher in a new era in the 
cultural life of American Jewry 


IsRAEL M. GoLDMAN 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Need fo? Roots. by Simon Weil. 
Translated by Arthur Wills. New York 
CG. P. Putnam, 1952. 302 pp. 


Of St. John of the Cross, Simone Weil 
writes in The Need for Roots: “The 
beauty of his writings is a sufhciently 
clear mark of authenticity.” 


At first sight, 
this resembles a 


frivolous estheticism, 
whereas it is actually something serious 
and profound; for, as Simone Weil points 
out further: “There exists a focal point 
of greatness where the genius creating 
beauty, the genius revealing truth, hero 
ism, and holiness are indistinguishable.” 
That she herself existed at this focal 
point, that she was in this sense “authen 
tic,” no serious reader is likely to deny, 
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whatever else he might find to say against 
her. Not all of her writing is beautiful in 
this degree, of course, nor is anyone else's; 
in such a matter, there can never be a 
question of more than a few dozen para 
graphs, even sentences; and a reading of, 
for example, her little essay (which is 
really spiritual autobiography in the 
guise of literary criticism), The Iliad, or 
The Poem of Force, will discover in that 
work alone enough beauty to establish 
her title to authenticity beyond dispute. 
Even the following two brief sentences 
from Waiting for God would have been 
enough: “Through joy, the beauty of the 
world penetrates our soul. Through sut- 
fering it penetrates our body.” 

The Need for Roots is an extraordi 
:arv book, but for anyone wanting to get 
to know Simone Weil it makes an oblique 
introduction. Written shortly betore het 
death in 1943, it was in etlect a memo 
randum to the Free French leadership on 
the elements that were needed tor a 
political and spiritual rebirth of a lib 
erated France It is surely the most un 
orthodox memorandum in the history of 
that cle Spl able venre, and one Spe ( ulate S 
what the officials who received it made of 
it all. Knowing Simone Weil, they pre 
sumably did not expect something entire 
ly practical. But neither, probably did 
they bargain for a brilliant Platonic lec 
ture on the relation of human rights and 
human obligations, or a highly original 
essay on the meaning of historical great 
ness. Their perplexity will be shared, to 
some extent, by the American reader of 
this book, who, though inevitably cap 
tured by its passionate eloquence and 
searing intellect, will wonder what use 
these can be put to. He should be warned 
that they can be put to no use at all 
and this is her secret and her greatness. 


Her utter us¢ lessness is also the reason 
that the official religiosity of our day 
keeps her at arms length. Even IT. S. 
Eliot, who warmly recommends her to 
us, cannot help but patronize her a bit: 
he calls her a “potential saint,” as if it 
was his job to measure her, and not, 
perhaps, vice versa. And even the emi 
nent Martin Buber, in the second issue of 
Judaism, rebukes her for not approach- 
ing the Hasidic norm, as if that were 
what mattered. In the end, she will, like 


Kafka, be abandoned to the academy, 
where students will pick her bones to 
gather bouquets for a Ph.D. thesis, and 
instructors will “refute” her to the ad 
vantage of their fame 
exorcisms by which we 


such are the 


silence the un 
quiet dead in an age of literature. 


But she will not be silenced, and will 


continue to haunt us, because of that 
very uselessness, because it is an ultimate 
uselessness 


she had been touched light 
ly by 


God's grace, had 
tesquely through the 
reached that 


tumbled gro 
crust of life and 
mid-point ot existence 
wide her 
ungainly limbs and permit herself to be 
tortured by His mysterious love. That 
mid-point, which is both disaster and 
bliss at onc 


where she could only throw 


,no man can gain by his own 
efforts: it happens to us, almost always 
against our will and to our dismay, and 
it is never clear whether one is ac 
or blessed, or 


cursed 
whether these ar really 
different states at all This experience 
does not manufacture professors, and 
Simone Weil has nothing to “ 


teach us; 
but if we 


nevertheless study her, listen 
to her wild exclamations, explore the in 
evitable banalities with which she tried 
to run away from her fate, expose our 
selves to the glaring contradictions 

which she strikes out at us — then 


have everything to learn from het 


with 


we 


lo begin to understand Simone Weil, 
one must first turn to her essay on the 
Iliad, and realize that every time mention 
is made of a slave ora captive or a victim, 
the reference is to the human soul im 
prisoned in the material empire of force, 
and to herself, this other-worldly spirit 
imprisoned in — Simone Weil. Each day 
of the bloody and merciless Trojan Wan 
was a day of her life: “On each of these 
days the soul suffers violence. Regularly, 
every morning, the soul castrates itself of 
aspiration, for thought cannot journey 
through time without meeting death on 
the way.... Nevertheless, the soul that is 
enslaved to war cries out for deliverance, 
but deliverance itself appears to it in an 
extreme and tragic aspect, the aspect of 
destruction.” Only a 
change this, but Simone 
mystical 


miracle could 
Veil, tor all her 


ecstasies, did not believe in 


miracles. There was nothing left for her 
to do, therefore, but to see in this de- 
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struction a call to the love of this very 
world of matter and violence, to a help- 
less sanctification of it, of which Wazting 
for God is an incomparably poignant 
expression: “In this domain, everything 
that comes about is in accordance with 
the will of God, without any exception. 
Here then we must love absolutely every- 
thing, as a whole and in each detail, 
including evil in all its forms.” 

Simone Weil's religiosity is a religiosity 
without miracle, and the most extreme 
possible form of it. It is perhaps this fact 
more than any other that separates 
her from Judaism (including Hasidim), 
and not any of her subsidiary reflections 
on the relation of the individual to 
society. It is this that drew her irresistibly 
to the Christ whose agonized call on the 
Cross remained unanswered; and it is 
this which makes her so modern. 


IRVING CRISTO! 
New York, N. Y. 


These Your Children. Edited by Harold 
U. Ribalow. The 
129 pp. 


Jeechhurst Press. 


A richly representative and varied col 
lection, T hese Your Childre n consists of 
twenty-five stories by Jewish writers. It is 
full of the breath and tumultuous stir 
of life, its contradictions and little com 
edies as well as its heartbreaking trag 
edies. The most striking and gratifying 
thing about the literary teast Harold U. 
Ribalow has provided is that it lives up 
to a high standard of excellence. It would 
seem as if the younger Jewish writers, 
those who have won distinction since 
the forties, are not only more gifted but 
artistically more successful in their hand- 
ling of the often controversial and ter 
ribly complex themes that make up the 
body of Jewish fiction, than those writers 
who represent the older generation. For 
example, Anzia Yezierska’s “Hunger,” 
taken from her book, Hungry Hearts, is 
open to the charge of sentimentality. 
Thyra Samter Winslow's “A Cycle of 
Manhattan,” though interesting as a 
documented fictional study of the changes 
that come over a family of immigrants as 
they settle down in Manhattan, gradually 
acquire wealth, and become American- 
ized, lacks dramatic saliency and dynamic 


flow of action; it is authentic material 
that is deficient in immediacy and im 
aginative intensity. By contrast, there are 
the sharp-cutting, challenging stories by 
such younger writers as Irwin Stark, 
Budd Schulberg, Nelson Appet, Irving 
Kristol, and Abraham Rothberg. Though 
the example of Ben Hecht is sufficient to 
confirm the belief that talent is not a 
question of age or of Jewishness, there 
does seem to be a qualitative difference, 
aesthetic as well as ideological, in the 
work produced by the two generations. 
[he younger group is more wholesomely 
outspoken, freer in its experimentation, 
more realistic and resolute in its attitude 
toward the problem of Jewishness. 


[he dithculties that the younger gen- 
eration of American-Jewish writers must 
face, as compared with those that con- 
fronted older writers like Ludwig Lew- 
isohn, have not lessened. The young 
American-Jewish writer of our time is 
burdened with problems that are intense- 
ly painful, in fact traumatic, as well as 
complex: exacerbated anti-Semitism that 
is no longer sporadic and isolated but has 
spread, like an infection, throughout the 
world: the aftereffects of Nazism: the 
nightmarish memory of six million Jews 
who died in German crematoria; the fat 
of the displaced Jews; the triumphant 
emergence of Israel. Perhaps what strikes 
one most forcibly in the stories written 
by the younger authors is that they have 
ceased to be self-conscious and apolo- 
getic; they seem to know their own value, 
their place and function in American 
society, and their relation to their own 
people. “Mrs. Rivkin Grapples with the 
Drama,” by Ethel Rosenberg, is delight- 
fully humorous, without a trace of em 
barrassment or unconscious racial em- 
barrassment. These writers are willing to 
face the problem of anti-Semitism with 
out histrionics or hysteria. The approach, 
as in Irwin Stark’s “Shock Treatment,” 
is honest, realistic, penetrating, and re- 
strained. It is as if the Jewish writer of 
our day, having known the worst that 
can befall his people, having witnessed 
an apocalyptic eruption of evil unprece- 
dented in the history of mankind, has 
achieved an understanding of the tragic 


sense of life and he can contemplate 
cruelty and horror and barbarism in a 
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perspective of the imagination that 
makes for universality. 

Be that as it may, the editor is to be 
congratulated on exercising such good 
critical judgment in his selection of 
material; the stories are sufficiently varied 
in theme, mood, content, and method of 
treatment to hold the reader's interest 
throughout. No single pattern of pre 
occupation emerges; the fiction is not 
limited to a single area of Jewish com 
munal lite or Jewish ex perl nce. Stories 
based on anti-Semitism of the 
quasi-paranoiat 


overt, 
kind are not included 
in this collection, and that perhaps rep- 
resents a healthy sign of artistic growth. 
[he new writers are not wasting thei 
furious denuncia 
tions or fictionalized polemics. It is not 
the subject matter or the attitude of 
condemnation which the author brings 
to the writing that constitutes the dis 
tinctive value of imaginative fiction. ‘I he 
distinctive value lies in the revelation of 
what takes place in the mysterious heart 
of man. Anti-Semitism is but one mani 
festation of evil in a hideously trrational 
and immoral world 


creative energies in 


The creative writer 
holds up a mirror before society, he is 
the interpreter of our struggles and con 
flicts and aspirations, our dreams and 
hopes, and he is the recorde} of our cde 
spalrs and spiritual deteats. He lends a 
voice to our visions and renders poig 
nantly articulate all that has been seeth 
ing inchoately in the depths. If the 
American Jews wish to cont mplate the 
image of the contemporary world as it is 
beheld by American-Jewish writers of 
fiction, they would do well to purchase 
this anthology and read the stories by 
Arhur Miller, Nelson Aleren, Sidney 
Sulkin, Shlomo Katz, and others. De 
spite all the obstacles that are placed in 
the way of the American-Jewish writer, 
this volume is amply encouraging prool 
that good Jewish stories, as Harold U. 
Ribalow points out, “will continue to be 
written and to find publication.” With 
this as a sequel to his earlier anthology 
of fiction, This Land, These People, 
Harold U. Ribalow is establishing him 
self as a recognized specialist in the field 
of American-Jewish literature. 


CHARLES |. GLICKSBERG 
New York, N. Y. 


Hillel. By Ely Pilchek. Bloch Publishing 
Co., 127 pp. 1951. 
Bar Mitzvah Treasury. By Azriel Eisen- 
berg. Bloch Publishing Co., 317 pp. 1952. 
Until quite recently, Jewish juveniles 
rarely rose above the level of the trite, 
the preachy or the second-rate. That 
lamentable situation now bids fair to be 
repaired. A growing number of admir- 
able books aimed to satisfy the Jewish 
child’s hunger for good stories is steadily 
becoming available. One glaring hiatus, 
however, still remains. 


[he so-called “post bar-mitzvah” group 
has had to feast on some pretty thin 
eruel. That is why we greet each new 
book geared to their intellectual prob 
lems, their emotional needs and thei 
capacity for idealism with hosannas 


Hillel by Ely E. Pilchik is a real con 
tribution. It is attractively printed. The 
illustrations, woodcuts by Ilya Schor, 
though something on the solemn side 
are so far superior to the usual namby 
pamby line drawings in books of this 
sort — that even their rather gloomy tone 
can be forgiven. 


[he story of Hillel is a little slow in 
getting under way. The too patient, too 
self-righteous Hillel of the first chapte1 
seems like very sweet fare. But once the 
story of his youth in Babylon begins to 
unfold, Hillel becomes human and inte 
esting and increasingly convincing. 

Particularly vivid is the characteriza 
tion of Shammai. In this story, he loses 
none ot the sterness traditionally as- 
cribed to him, but the motivation Rabbi 
Pilchik discovers — or invents — for his 
decisions make Shammai completely be 
lievable, even attractive as a man of high, 
if uncompromising idealism. 


Ihe urgency of the tale mounts as 
Hillel is called to head the Sanhedrin 
and this tone is sustained through the 
rest of the book. A dramatic setting is 
created for Hillel's most famous decisions 
and a sense of the process of the develop- 
ment of the law is vividly conveyed. 


One might wish that some of the es- 
sentially Jewish values were as clearly 


taught in the book. No real account of 
the Jewish religion as it is experienced 
by the rabbis emerges from the story, 
even though blessings abound, the sacri- 
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described and God is often 
appealed to. 


hces are 


Rabbi Pilchik seems a little too ready 
to recognize the virtues of intermarriage: 
ours is hardly a time for such facile a 
ceptance. Not every intermarriage pro 
King David What the lews 
needed to be reminded of when they 


duces a 


lived in the ghetto, our adolescents hard 
ly need to be 
tod: 
But our gratitude to Rabbi Pilchik is 
real Ol i 700d hook in" 
his | rents) will be delighted to own 
ind to read with relish 
In fhe Bar Mitzvah 1] \zriel 
Fisenbere has proauced i ne kind ol 
anthology. He has mad 


the instruction and edification of his own 


encouracve d to he lie ve, 


youngster (or 


i collection, tor 


son. of some of the best materials on 


judaism md Ameri nism trom sources 


is far apart in time ind in quality as 
the Bible and Harper's Bazaar 

This trankls persona orrentation 158 
all tO the rood kor thus the ediitol can 


keep co! stantlis betore hi i the tastes ind 
the preterences the mental level and the 
aspirations Of a very real boy. Every de 
cision to include or reyect 1 particulal 


selection iS weighed in the halance ol 


what would appeal to this bov Fisen 
berg thus escapes the danger of ‘talking 
down tO his young |! iders and steers 


equally clear of choosing dull preachy 
material that some adults might predi 


cate as “good for the 


youngsters.” 

Naturally this personally slanted ob 
jective has some draw-backs. For Eisen 
bere’s own tastes and preferences oO! 
those he imputes to his son do not always 
represent what seems to others finest in 
this wide field of literature. 

In God's Agents Have Beards ..., Emil 
Winter’s condescension, the tender scorn 
with which he smiles at the boy's naive 
but passionate desire to experience God 
is very expertly communicated. But the 
story is not a happy choice, I feel, for a 
Bar Mitzvah Treasury. Nor is Abraham 
Rothberg’s story, with a strangely similar 
psychological] dénoument. It builds up 
to a moving emotional climax and then 
leaves its young hero and the reader de 


flated and thoroughly disillusioned. 


Perhaps Jews who write today are not 
expected to be sympathetic to the hunger 
for some genuine religious ex perience 
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Jut if that is the case, do their stories 
belong in this book? 

How much more genuine are th 
stories and legends from Jewish sources 
that follow, how warm that anonymous 
bit about the ft w, the Christian and the 
Mohammedan who shared the spirit ol 
the Sabbath, the tale Ludwig Lewisohn 
reports! The chassidic stories sound con 
! retiect 
Even an 


vincinge because they authenti& 


human experience. adolescent 
boy of the mid-twentieth century can 
find in them moving moments, stimulus 
to dreams, a concret expression ol ian § 
earch {ol (sod ind ior a noble lite 

\ll the material Eisenberg has pr 
ented on Torah 1s, as tar as it goes, ex 
cellent. We might perhaps wish that a 
little more 


cluded, even if it meant crowding out 


actual ““Torah” had been in 
some of the stories about Torah. But it ts 
mot easv to find material that will he 
comprehensible to a boy oO} thirteen ind 
will, at the same time 


the important ideas of our 


convey some ol 
fewish tra 
dition I his is particularly true when 
we are limited to writings available in 
English 

The fault hes not with the level of th 
matter Dr. Eisenberg has presented but 
with the level ol Jewish training most 
of our children attain, so that the are 
not prepared at bar mitzvah age tor at 
least some of the poetry ol Judah Halevy 
or for at least selections trom Schecter’s 
Ahad Haam, or for 
something more from the literature of 
Talmud and Midrash than has been in 
cluded here. 

The “Primer” at the end of the book 
Treas 
ury, and the notational transcription for 
the Torah reading included at the very 
end will be a practical help in mastery 
of the 


pre¢ late 


Fssavs oO! those ol 


forms a fitting last chapter to the 


cantillation every bov will ap 


It is a noble gift, Dr. Eisenberg has 
given his son in this collection. When 
we have many more, reflecting a variety 
American 
youngsters can choose amongst them, can 
become aware of the wealth of Jewish 
tradition and perhaps be inspired to 
learn enough to graduate from anthol 


ogies to sources 


of tastes and choices, ou 


EVELYN GARFIEL 
New York, N. Y. 
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